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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF HUNGARY. 



HiratfAWr .AND THE RACES INHABITINe IT 

7%e Magyars hearing the same proportion to the other races ^ as the Anglo* 
Saxons, in ike United States, to the remainder of the pcptdation, 

HuNGART is a country about three hundred and twenty miles in breadth, 
from north to south> and some five hundred from its eastern to its western 
extremity. It is computed to comprise about one hundredhandtwenty thou- 
sami square miles, being rather larger than Great Britain anoTrel^d, and 
extending over about the same area as the states of New York, Penhsjlva- 
nia, and Ohio. It is naturally bounded and defended, on the north a^d 
east, by the Carpathian mountains, and on the south by the Danube an^ 
the Save, a tributary river. The Danube, and the Theiss which flows into 
it, traverse the great central plains of Hungary, The northern section of 
the country is mountainous, and Transylvania, a mountainous province, it 
will be perceived by reference to map No. 1, is literally fenced m by -a wall 
of mountains. 

Climate, fertility of soil, irrigation, variety of isurface, and mineral wealth, 
render this region, naturally, Sie most favored on the continent of Europe. 
Its great arterial rivers, level plains, and mountain chains, traversed oy 
streams, invite steam navigation and the construction of railroads and canals. 
Every variety of European product, from wheat and rye to maize and rice, 
are produced in great luxuriance ; and Hungary has no rival on the conti- 
nent for its horses, cattle, and tobacco, or westward of the Rhine — if any 
where — for its wines. 

To Europe, it is what the most fruitful parts of the great valley of the 
Mississippi are to the North American cdhtinent. 

This territory is inhabited by about fifteen millions of inhabitants. Of 
these, about seven millions, or nearly half, belong to the Magyar race, the 
remainder being made up of Slovacks, Ruthenians, Serbians, Croats, Sclavo- 
nians, Wallacks, Germans, Jews, Gipsies, Greeks, and Armenians. None of 
these other nationalities number individually over two millions and three- 
quarters; some only amount to a few thousand, and they all differ from each 
other in origin, language, habits, or religion. 

Many attempts have been made by the Austrian government and its par- 
tisans to misrepresent these facts. The number of the Magyars has, for 
instance, been officially given as 6,400,000. It is a common practice also 
in enumerating the different races, to place the Magyars on one side, and to 
sum up the Szeklers, who are rather more Magyar than the Magyaii them- 
selves, with the remainder of the population. This can only be compared 
to a census for the purpose of establishing the relative numbers of the white 
and colored population in the United States, and which should report the 
whites at so many, the blacks at so many, and the population of Ohio or 
Pennsylvania at so many more, from whence an ignorant reader in Europe 
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would naturally deduce that the people of Pennsylrania or Ohio were not 
white. Secondly, the Slovacks, Croats, Euthenians, Serbs, and Sclayonians 
are spoken of collectively as Sclaves or Sclayonians, and Computed collect- 
ively at five millions, as if they constituted one people. Now, for this there 
is no other foundation than the fact of their belonging, in common, to the 
Sclavonic family. With verj few exceptions, the European nati(»is may be 
divided into three great families; that is to say, the Germanic, the Latin, 
and Sclavonic. The J^glish, Germans, Swedes, Danes, Swiss, Norwegians, 
Dutch, and Flemings belong, for instance, to the Germanic family. The 
French, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Wallachians to the Latin feunily. 
The Poles, Russians, Cossacks, Slovacks, Serbians, Croats, Bohemians, Bul- 
garians, Bosniaks, and Montenegrins to the Sclavonic families. 

It does not follow that the members of each family should hare much, or, 
in some cases, any affinity beyond that of laneiiaffe; and this affinity, 
although decided, is not sufficient to render them mteOigible to one another. 
For instance, an Englishmen, or American, can not understand a German ; 
an Italian can not understand a Frenchman, nor a Hungarian Slovack» a Hun- 
garian Serb. The proverbial hatred of a Pole to a Bussian, and of a Span- 
iard to a Frenchman, affords a popularly recognized exemplification of the 
failure of a mere assimilation of language in securing harmony between the 
individual nations classified in one family. So it is with the Sclavonic races 
inhabiting Hungary. The Slovacks, for instance, are frequently Catholic or 
Prote^ant, and adhere closely to the Magyars. When a Slovack is well tp 
do in the world, he brings his children up to learn the Magyar tongue, and 
calls himself a Magyar. 

The' returns of the census for 1850, made by the Austrian government, 
gave eight millions of Magyars for Hungary ; and it was not, as originally 
proposed, made over again, because it was feared that instead of eight, nin^ 
millions would be the result. The fact was, that the Slovaks set themselves 
down as Magyars. The Ruthenians, a little Russian or Cossack race, belong 
to the united Greek rite ; that is to say, to a sect of the Greek Churchy 
who permit their priests to marry, and .use leavened bread and wine for 
the celebration of the mass, but who recognize and are recpfipuzed by the 
Pope of Rome. They belong to the same sect which the ^nperor Nich- 
olas so barbarously persecuted in the provinces of Russian Poland. The 
Croatians, who will not fraternize with either of these branches, and with 
whom these branches will not fraternize, are very bigoted Roman Catholics, 
in whose country no Protestant is ever allowed to settle or hold property. 
The Serbians and Sclavonians — the latter, so called from inhabiting a province 
of that name — are mostly members of the pure Greek Church, and, as such, 
look with great aversion on their Croatian neighbors. The Wallacks apper- 
tain to the pure Greek Church, but belong to the Latin family, their lan- 
guage being a corruption of the Italian, and no more like any Sclavonian 
tongue than the English to the Greek. 

Magyars and Szeklers. ,., 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 

Slovacks and Ruthenians .•2,500,000 to 3,000,000 

Setbians ^,,. 900,000 

Groats and Sclavonians 800,000 

Wallacks 2,000,000 

Germans 1,000,000 

Jews, Gipsies, Greeks, Armenians, and Albanians 500,000 

It will h^ observed that the Magyar race is not only — even according to 
the Austrian census — ^more niimerous than any other, but more numerous 
than all the Sclavonic races put together^ 
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The Magyar race, in fact, constitutes quite as predominate an element in 
Hungary as the Anglo-Saxon in the states of the American Union, if a de- 
dnction of the Fsench, (Germans, Celts^ Indians, etc., be made. 



ORIGIN AE) HISTORY OF THE MA6YAR& 

The Magyars for a century and a half the htdwarJe of Christendom against 
the Turks. Their King being killed in battle elect the Attstrian Mnperors, 
on condition of maintaining the Oonstittition. Bad faith of the JEmperorSf 
encroachments on the liberties of the Magyars, and religious persecution 
rouse champions, who successively drive the Austrians out qf Sungary, 
The Souse of JBapsburg appealing to Bungary in its need and again op^ 
pressing it. 

This Magyar race bears no relation to the Germanic, Latin, or Sclavonie 
families, nor has its language any resemblance irhatever to their idiom. 
The Magyars are an Anatic people, isolated in the heart of Europe, but with- 
out kindred, unless it be among the Turks, or among the Basques, inhabit- 
ing the Western Pyrenees, and isolated among strange races Hke them- 
selves; with the Turks similitude of language, seems to connect, and, 
with the Basques, is alledged to connect them. If so, it is a further coinci- 
dence that both Basques and Magyars hare been distinguished by a jealous 
adherence to the principle of local self*goTemment, and that that cme people 
has made, against overwhelming numbers, in a mountain region, the ouier in 
a plain country, the most remarkable stand recorded in our times. 

The Magyars are. supposed to owe their origin either to the Huns, one of 
the great predatory nations who over-run the Soman Bmpire in its de<iline, or 
to be descended from a conquering tribe of that people, which afterwards, 
under Arpad, immigrated into Europe. 

The Magyars framed for themselves a e^mstitution about the same period 
that the English Barons extorted the Magna Charta from King John, and 
from that period have always enjoyed, watchfully guarded or courageously 
defended a certain amount of practical self-government. 

As an independent Kingdom, Hunguy for more than a century and a half 
was the bulwark of Christendom against the invanons of the Turks. That 
is to say that, out of a dozen battles won by the Christians against the Mus* 
selmen, eight were fought by the Htmgarians, and that the historic honors, 
justly paid to the Polish King Sobeiski, for (mce saving central Europe from 
a Turlolsh inroad, were due to the Magyars during one hundred and seventy 
years. 

From the battle of Eossova, in 1389, where the Hungarians first came in 
contact with the Ottomans, to the fatal field of Mohacz, one Turkish Sultan 
and two Hungarian Kings perished in battle, in the fierce wars waged, al- 
ternately and with varying success, on Turkish or Hungarian Territpry. 

King Sigismond, Hunniades, Matthias Corvinus, Paul Kinnis, and Bathory, 
the heroes of these conflicts, succeeded in resisting the Mahommedan inroad, 
thereby securing Europe from molestation. 

Even after Kjng Louis fell, with the flower of his nobility, at Mohacz, 
against Solyman, the magnificent, the Turkish armies were obliged to evacu* 
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Ate the obuntiy. It was only after the Httn^ariaas had, in 1527, in conse- 
quence of this untoward events elected as their £ing4ihe Etoperor Ferdinand 
of Austria, brother-in-law of King Louis, who had died* ^rithout male issue* 
that Hungary fell wholly or partially under Ottomon rule or protectorate for 
one hundred and fifty years. 

Ferdinand the first, of Hapsburg, Emperor of Germanjr, was elected King 
of Hungary in 1687, on condition of his respecting the nghts and privileges 
of the nation. It was not until 1687 that the crown of Hungary was 
made hereditary in the male line of the House of Hapsburg, and it was not 
until the reign of Charles the VI in 1723 that the female succession was 
conceded, and shortly after accepted in the person of Maria Theresa. 

The crown of Hungary had, therefore, been conferred by free choice on 
the Princes of the House of Hapsburg, who stood in the same relation to 
it as the absolute sovereigns of Hanover to the thrdne of Constitutional 
England. These Princes, though Emperors of Germany, and afterwards 
styled Emperors of Austria, were never recognised but as Kings of Hun- 

From the period of this unhappy choice to the present, during nearly 
three hundred years, Hie history of Hungary has been one continued series 
of perfidious attempts on the part of the perjured sovereigns of Austria to 
ravish or to filch, by force or fraud, the civil and religious liberties of their 
Hungarian subjects, on whose part id presented, on the other hand, a pic*' 
ture of credulity and for^veness, which only the spirited nature of their 
rerastance to oppressimi and encroachment has redeemed. 

It has been said abready that Hungary, which, beibre the election of the 
House of Hapsburg, knew how to protect its soil from Turkish invasion, re* 
msuned after that event, for more than a century and a half, wholly or 
chiefly in possession of the Turks. 

The fact was that the persecution of Austria and its machiav^an policy 
not only neutralised the power of the naUon by dividing it, but drove its pa- 
triots to seek, under the more tolerant protectorate of Turkey, that religious 
liberty, and the free exercise of those civil rights which the Austrian rule 
was unceasingly exerted to subvert. . 

The insurgent leaders who arose to assert these liberties were usually suc- 
cessful in obliging Austria to withdraw, until a more HaVorable season, her 
pretensions, and the nation, or at lea^t a large portion of it, returned again 
to its allegiance whenever this pressure was removed. Some of these lead* 
ers carried ikeir arms victoriously into the hereditary States of Austria, 
some of them expelled the Aiistrians from the country and kept possession 
of it, or of parts of it, during the whole term of their natural lives. Others 
died in exile or upon the field, but the names of all have been handed down 
to popular veneration. 

It is worthy of remark, that they were indifferently Catholics or Protes- 
tants who led, at various times, the struggle for liberty of conscience against 
the persecution of Austria, one of whose princes, Ferdinand the Second, 
sold two hundred and fifty protestant clergymen, for fifty dollars each, to 
the Neapolitan galleys, whence they were ransomed by the great Dutch Ad- 
miral, De Ruyter. 

Moses Szekeli swept the Austiians before him in Transylvania till slain in 
battle by the Turkish mercenaries which Austria had hired. 

Botskay, after in vain pleading at the Austrian court, drove the Austrians 
DUt of Hungary, and retained possession till his death. 

Bethlen Gabor took Pressburg by assault, attacked the Austrians on their 
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own territory and compelled the S^peror to sign a treaty wiifai. him for 
tvrenty years* 

Leopold the First, having attempted to reig^ as an absolute soyereign in 
Hungary, Emeric Tokc^yi pushed on to the gates of Vienna, obliged the 
Emperor to retract his pretensions, and was finally put down only by the aid 
of John Sobelski. 

Subsequently, in 1703, on the occasion of a fresh religious persecution, 
Francis Leopold Rakoczy expelled the Austrians from Hungary, till the 
Duke of Marlborough's victories, haying left Austria all her deposable and 
many auxiliary forces, the insurrection was suppressed, and uke Tokolyi 
his predecessor, Rakoczy died an. exile upon Turkish ground, and was 
buried in the cemetery of Pera, whence his tconb still oyerlooks the Bos- 
phorus. 

Forgiving and loyal when an appeal to their fidelity or loyality was 
made, as spirited in resisting an infringement of their privileges, the Hua- 

farians were ev^r conciliated by the House of Hapsburg, in its need, 
y concessions which were always perjuriously and ungratefully revoked 
when the necessities of the hour had passed away. 

The celebrated Maria Theresa, when driven to the last extremity, threw 
herself, with her infant son, into the arms of her Hungarian subjects, who 
re-established her fortunes, and that son, the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
afterwards repaid them by endeavoring to overturn their constitution, till 
forced by the revolted Hungarians to desist. From that time forward, until 
1^848, the House of Austria abandoned the policy of force, to adopt, perse* 
veringly, the more successful policy of intrigue and fraud, by which the 
progress of the nation was iinpeded and many of its rights insidiously filched 
away. 



NOBILITY MD SERFDOM MATTERS OF CASTE, AND NOT OF RACE. 

Nobles only any share in representation, Russian peasants, slaves. Peas- 
antry of Austrian Polaiid in a stringent state of serfdom, Hungarian 
peasants in a mitigated form of serfdom — Illusory nature of pretended laws 
by Russia and Austria for their relief — Real opposition to their emancipation. 

Previous to 1848, the poimlation of Hun^fary consisted of half a million of 
nobles. Of these nobles a tew hundred families were magnates, with princely 
fbrtunes and peculiar privileges ; the others were rather freemen, in the enjoy* 
ment of political rights denied to other classes of community than nobles* 

Of the remaining inhabitants a large portion were serfs, but serfs in a very • 
mitigated form of serfdom. 

The term serf has been frequently misapplied. In Russia, for. instance, 
the great bulk of the population are slaves, and not serfs, although it has 
cost Russian diplomacy great expenditure and pains to get the term of serf, 
instead of slave, adopted or applied to her peasantry in foreign countries. 
The Russian peasant, and in the same manner the peasant of Russian Poland 
could, in fact, a few years back, be sold without any reference to the estate to 
which he belonged, and though a ukase has been since issued prohibiting their 
sale without the estate to which they are attached, yet, practically, a sfave is 
cold to be taken to the most remote part of the empire, the purchaser receiv* 
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ing fdiB Us piuxshase the conveyance of a few worthksa or ima^arj acres 
to evade the law. By law the master has, onlv in certain localities remote 
from a police station, the right to chastise his slave, male or female, but for 
a few shillings the police, who are bound to punish them on his demand, wUl 
inflict any number of thousand lashes. 

In Austrian Poland, otherwise called Galicia, the peasantry are in a strin* 
ffent state of serfdom. A law, illusory as are most of the lawd of despotism 
humane in their tendency-^the celebrated urhcnium of Maria Theresar^has 
long since nominally detached him from the soil, and giv^ him the privilege 
of going where he pleases whenever he has paid up the debt of forced labor 
he owes his master. But as the Oalician serf is obhged to give, besides other 
dues, one hundred and :fifty days labor as rental for fifteen acres of land, to 
his master, and as these davs may be chosen by that master in sowing or 
in harvest time, it follows tnat the peasant is always hopelessly indebted 
to his landlord to an extent no human industry can liquidate. 

In Hungary, where a mitigated form of serfdom existed, the peasant was 
bound down to the same conditions, but with this practical difference, that 
the proportion of his labor due to the landlord-^that is to say fifty-four days*-*- 
for thirty acres of land, was such as industry mi^ht enable him to perform, 
in which case he was at liberty to remove at his discretion* 

These distinctions were, however, diatincHans of doss, and not of race. 
Of the half million nobles of Hungary, not more than three hundred and 
fifty thousand were Magyars, the remainder belonging indiscriminately to the 
other populations, and not only were there German, Croatian, Wallachian« 
and Serbian landlords, but Magyar peasantry who belonged to them. 

It is true that the Magyars had a laiger proportion of nobles than the 
other races, but this, is naturally enough accounted for when it is remembered 
that the Serbians and a large proportion of Wallachians were originally 
fugitives from Turkey, during the contest of their respective nations with that 
country, who came to seek refuge in Hungary, and to whom the Magyars 
would extend rather a protective hospitality than political rights. 

It has been the policy of Russia, and of Austria, to uphold the systems of 
slavery smd of serfdom as a means of security to their rule, by enabling them 
to play off the interests of the slaves, serfs, slave-owners, and serf landlords 
reciprocally against each other. 

The slave-owners and landlords in these countries were made the medium 
through which the government levied men and money on the peasantry with 
whom their proprietors incurred the chief share of tiie odium attendant on 
tiie tax. The intereists of the proprietors became identified with those of the 
government in keeping down the peasantry, and if the proprietors or land- 
lords made any resistance to oppression, they were threatened with a rising 
of the slaves or ser&. 

A conciousne^s of the dangers of their position, and of the hopeless bond- 
age to which it subjected them, had long since induced the majority of the 
nobles throughout Russia, Poland, Austrian Poland, and Hungary to desire 
to remove themselves from this unsatisfactory and perilous position. But 
both the Russian and the Austrian governments, though making illusory laws 
which threw the onus of this state of things upon the nobles, have at all 
times discouraged or prohibited, and in every instance (except that of Hungary 
in 1848,) effectually frustrated every attempt on the part of the landowners 
to emancipate their peasantry. 

Several Russian provinces — called ** governments" in Russia — during the 
early part of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, who, himself, is at this 
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tiSBB iproprietor of upwards of sizteen milUons of slayes ^perltising Uylda 
jaivate domain, mooted the question, but w«re stendj bidden not to mcddk 
m such, matters. 

In GaUicia, or Austrian Poland, tiie enfranoihisement of ihe serfs was not 
only on die one hand prevented by Austriiay but on the other the landlord 
was eonyerted into a forced instrument of extortion by being made resposible 
to the crown for the mat and money at which his estates were rated, whikt 
agents were appointed to whom the peasants could appeal, so that the gov* 
emment appeared,, inrtheir eyes, aa a ]^otectbr agiainst the rapadty of theur 
masters. 

• In 1845 a fevdutionafy inoTement was anticipated on the paart of the 
Polish nation^ which (twenty millions in number) has never become recoui^led 
to its partition between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and as it was under* 
stood that ike Galiidan nobility were likely to join the insurrection, Austria, 
by means of Jesuits and subordinate agents, raised the peasantry against 
their masters. The most atarming and extravagant fictions were imposed on 
the credulity and ignorance of the serfe by salaried Austrian agents. A price 
was placed upon the heads of the nobles, and their families, and the result 
was the massacre of upwards of three thousand men, women, and children, 
belonging to that class* 

In Hmigary the urbarium of Maria Theresa, in 1764, had brought the 
serf above the actual level <^ the Gallidian serf — ^that is to say, he could 
leave the estate on which he was settled^ by paying up his debts, but this 
debt was necessarily influenced by the number of days labor which could 
be exacted from him, which amounted to fifty-four-^he, meanwhile, being 
amenable to limited corporeal punishment, at the discretion of his lord. 

But the Diets which Austria, for the i^ake of obtaining supplies, was 
obliged, from time to time, to call together, and which, in 1607 and in 1812, 
had boldly remonstrated with their sovereign, proposed in the sessions of 
1832-'4 and of 1839, the emancipation of the peasanlary. This the cabinet of 
Vienna succeeded in preventing, although unable to hinder the effectuation 
of considerable amelioraticm in the condition of that class-Hsuch as farther 
limitation of the power of punishment, the faculty conceded of commuting 
body*8ervice £or a money rent, and lastiy, thatrof purchasing from his lord 
the freehold of the land he occupied, and therewith his enfranchisement from 
all duties. 



DIETS AND PUBLIC MEN IN HIWGARI. 

Progressive character of Diets since lB32-^reat works undertaken, KossiUh 
devotes himself to assert the right of reporting speeches of members of the 
Diet, Braves Austria and is imprisoned, Austria obliged to release him. 
Szechenyi and Bathyanyi, Demand for the restoration of a Hungarian 
ministry. 

The Gallician massacres were a great lesson to the Magyars, and deter- 
mined them to remove the danger with which Austria threatened them, 
whenever labouring to assert their liberties and rights. 

From 1832 the spirit of the country had been resolutely progressive, and 
the efforts of the Austrian cabinet had been as energetically directed to 
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tnrest tbts tendency, aad fitiU former to encroacli. Count fiiedtenyi maA 
Louis Bathyanji belonging to.ihe Uglier aristocxacy^ Baron Wesselenyi the 
Transylvanian, and lastly Kossuth, who may be regarded as having repie* 
sented all classes of the nation, labored conjointly and successfully to restore 
tl^ Magyar language, which the Austrian government in its endearoo's to de- 
nationalise the Hungarians, had supplanted by the German, and to -promote 
the industrial and material improvement of the country. In pursuance of 
this design the Pesth and Sohiok railway, the opening of the navigation of 
the Danube, and construclion of the suspension bridge at Pesth, were under* 
taken. 

The opening of the navigation <^ the Danube is one (^ the great engi- 
neering works of Europe, and in 1848 the magnificent suspension bridge at 
Pesth (which the ensuing year the Austrian garrison of Buda wantonly 
att^npted to destroy,) was still the finest on uat principle in the world. 
It is further worthy of remark that up to that time neither Vienna nor St. 
Petersburg had any but wretched floating wooden bridges to connect the 
sections of these capitols, divided by the Danube and the Neva. Kossuth 
from a very early period had foreseen and pointed out that the principle 
efforts of Austria would be directed to obtson the control of the finances 
of Hungary. Austria bankrupt in 1812, was deep already in the embarass-* 
ments which are leading her to that same bankruptcy, which it is acknowl- 
edged must shortly overtake her. Historical eiperience had proved besides, 
that this financial control is the chief safeguard of a nation's liberties, a 
conviction which all practical communities have entertained, and upon which 
the long parliament of Oharles the first and Qeorge the third's American 
colonies acted. Necessity and policy alike prompted Austria therefore to 
this course, and successfully to prosecute it, resort was systematically made 
to every species of parliamentary corruption and intimidation. 

Though the members of the Hungarian Diet were rather delegates than 
representatives, entrusted with discretionary power, their constituencies 
could exercise over them but a very limited control so long as the govern- 
ment prevented their votes and speeches from being recoraed, through the 
censorship, without whose permission nothing could be published. To 
r^nedy this inconvenience Kossuth, then a journalist, caused reports of the 
Diet to be lithographed and distributed through the country. When these 
were prohibited on the ground that they amounted equally to publication, he 
resorted to the expedient of having written copies made and distributed to 
each constituency. This attempt the Austrian cabinet resolved to check, 
threatening, if he persisted, to prosecute him for treason with the whole 
weight of its influence and power. Kossuth however, having " placed his 
house in order," devoted himself to do what all wished done, but what no 
other man would do, and daringly continued to distribute his circulars — was 
seized by the Austrian government and condemned to three years imprison- 
ment. It was in this imprisonment that from the study of Shakspeare he 
learned the English tongue, in which his great crusade against absolutism 
has been preached, so that the future may hare yet to record that the Aus- 
trian absolutism was, so to say, pierced like the Eagle stricken by the shaft 
fledged with a feather from its own wing. 

. The public spirit gathered, however, such impetus from this courageous 
devotion, that two years after, the government was obliged to liberate the 
captives. Kossuth emerging from his prison shattered in constitution, and 
Wesselyenyi blind. Returned by the most important county to the Diet, 
Kossuth became at once a party leader, devoting with untiring perseverance 
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his energies and talents to the financial etodition of bis country, to the eman*' 
cipation of the peasantry, and to obtain a restoraticm of those political nghis 
which would pennit the nation to amend its institutions by tihe adoption of 
tbis and other necessary refonns^ 

It should be here obserred tiiat as regarded the three principafpolkical 
leaders, Szechenyi, Bathyanyi, and Kossuth, that they neyer differed as ta 
the ^d but only as to the means; 

Szechenyi who was first in the field, founded his chief hope on the derel* 
opment of the material resources of his country, which he imagined would 
render it so powerful as to oblige Austria to respect its wishes and its rights. 
Kossuth and Bathyanyi cordially Go->oporated in these endearors, but argued 
that Austria bein^ as well aware of the fact as themselreB, would be thereby 
incited to -more vigorous attempts to bring the' country into political subjec* 
tion, and hence felt the necessity of such vigorous measures as the eman* 
cipation of the serfs, and amelioration of the political condition c^ all classes,, 
which w^uld disarm the cabinet of Vienna of the power of playing over again- 
in Hungary, the sanguinary drama of Oallicia. Saechenyi who did not 
thdroughly appreciate either the spirit and resources of the country, nor th& 
novel position which would oblige Austria eitiier to resign its pretenlicms or to 
adopt a more boldly hazardous policy, considered Bathy«iyi and Kossuth too 
rash and daring lA the same way 4hat Bathyanyi subsequently thought 
Kossuth himself too sanguine when, during the two first invasions by Jelke- 
hich and Windischgratz, he did not despair of the salvation of the coontiry. 
As events showed Bathyanyi and Kossudi.to have been right with reference 
to Szechenyi, so Kossutli was proved to have been with regard to Bathyanyi, 
Hungary having been entirely recohx|U0red upon both occasioas, ti^ougk* 
Bathyanyi fell, as I shall subsequently have to, show, the victim of &* 
unb^ief. •: . 

One of the immediate aims of the Hungarian patriots was' to obtain, a 
ministry resident in Hungary, as a step/indispefnsible to the recovery of those 
rights still nominally possessed by them, Imt reaMy wiihhdd from them bj 
Austria, and which were indispensible to the ameKoBatRUL :of thrir insti-^ 
tutions. The Hun^^arian native ministry whick fbraaerly had always resided 
in tiie Magyar capital as ministers ' of ihe Hungarian King, not of the Aus^ 
trian Emperor, had been removed to Vienna, and tHuoafonned into aa 
insignificant Department, called the Hungarian Ghanoery. 



THE EMPEROR OE AUSTRIA SWEARS TO THE CONSTITUTION. . 

TheMotise of Hapshurg^ threatened pn all sides with revolution, to conciliate 
Hungary restores Jts^ ancient constitution — Made itse of to ^ect reforms — ^ 
The Emperor comes into Hungary to sanction them and to swear to the con* 
st^utionf 

• ^ Pris frequently asfeierted that the convidsions which shook Europe iu 184d 
we»e* occasioned by the Erencb revoiutioii.> Tlus revolutiob, it is true, gave 
a fresb impetus toi the march of events; but to attedge that. they or^pnated 
lA it, is to niake a confostonof cause and ^eet, whidi al few facts and dtftes 
win rectify* (Hio triun^h of the' liberal cause ^ia. fiitrits^rlaad, ithe iasurree^ 
tionof Sicily, the institutions., ipreuaied to B^vd^ aiid. Qemkiack, tiw 
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refonns promised by th^ Pope, and H&e agitetion pervading Italy were all 
aaitecedent to» and mainly operative in, the overthrow of Louis Philippe. 

Revolutions in Europe are aecolerated by any internal convulsion in trance ; 
but these convulsions are as likely to be produced by occurrences beyond 
her boundary as to produce them. This waa the case with Hungary. The 
apSrit which had obhged the Austrian Oabinet to liberate Kossuth and Wes* 
selzenyi was resolutely and progressively rising when, on Majrcb 2, 184^ 
telegraphic accounts of the French revolution reached Pressburg, where the 
Diet was sitting. 

Kossuth, on the following day, made a memorable speech in the Diet, ia 
which he advised demanding trim Austria the constitutional administratioa 
of the finance8> and in which he reiterated the opinions he had recently 
expressed, that Hunffary eouUL not^be sure of the reu>rm/i it desired at hiMQe, 
of the conslitutianar taidency of thoae refonns or of their results, so long 
as the system of the monarchy, wihieh had the same prince as the Hunga* 
rians, remained in direct opposition to constitutionalism; and so long as that 
privy council, which conducted tibte general administration of the monarchy^, 
remained onti'-conafitutional in its elements and tendency, and in which he 
repeated his conviction, that the jprince who would reform/ upon a constitu* 
ti<ttal basis, the beaureaucratic system of Vienna, reared on the ruins of the 
liberties of the states constituting the Austrian £mpire» would be the second 
founder of the House of Hapsburg. 

Kossuth's speech had a profound effect on the population of Yienaay. 
amongst which the situation of Europe and the expulsion of Louis Philipjpe 
had occaMoned a great fermentatian. On the 13th of March^ headed by 
the academic legion, the people marched to the imperial palace imd do* 
manded and obtained the pnomise.of a constitution. On the 16th of Marcbi 
Kossuth, at the head of a deputation of the Diet, arrived in Vienna to 
demand the restoration of a zesideat Hungarian ministry, consistQig of Hun- 
garians, devoting themselves exclusively to the management of Hus^ariaA 
affiurs. This demand was conceded. The chief states and cities of tha 
House of Austria wese in a state of declared or inoipient rev<^utioi|. Bohe- 
mia was on the eve of insurrection, sad a profound agitation reigned among 
the Sclavonic populatbn of the emjm. On the 16ih of March the Vienneaa 
had innsted upon having, and had obtained a wiitt^ constituticm; on the 
2l8t Mettemich was diimiissed; on the 18ih the insuirection broke out isi 
Lombardy ; on the 22d Badetsl^ was expelled firom Milan with the imperial 
army; and on the 23d Count Zichy had given up Venice by capitulation. 

In the midst of this general disintegration of the Austrian Empire the 
House of Hapsburg, in its need, turned, as it had done before, in the time 
of Maria Theresa, to the Hungarians, and to secure their loyidty, hastened 
to concede to them their rights. Kossuth, the man whom Austria had ille- 
gally held in a long and rigorous captivity, was now appealed to by its cab- 
met to exert his mediative influence, which he did in such a manner as 
afterward enabled him conscientiously to assert in his celebrated speedi at 
Winchester — 

** That, humble individual as he was, he had held in his hand the crowns 
of imperial Austria, and that if that pei}uied House of Hapsbuig; stiU mledt 
he eottld declare heioxe hist6r]r, which was his witness, and posterky wbiA 
would be his Judge, that ha existence was owing cmly to hb forbeaBaaoe.'' 

On the 26ta of March a separate ministiy was agreed to and appointed; 
en the SDth it was published, and oa the 11th of April the Emperor Ferdi* 
naad^ as King of Huagarj, said aoeompanied by the present Smpen>ri caaM 
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deliberately, of his own free will, into the Hungarian territory, and into the 
midst of the Hungarian Diet, to legalize and Sanction, by his approval and 
acceptance, the new laws which it had passed, and to swear solemnly to the 
constitution. 



,EQUALIZATH)N (^'^ ALL RACES AND ALL GlASSEa 

April U, 1^48, tnutnc^Mtticn (^ tfu ^erfs^ (md eguaHzaih» qf all doisu and 

races earned In/ £b8.suth in the , Diet, 

Thxsx law3, passed by the Hungarsud Diet and saiietioned by the Orown 
vithm twenty days of the conceanon of a separate and responaible nuwtry, 

BaUAUHEA tBMO^GBOVT HuKOART, TnJJSBXhYAmA, Qc^AYOmAr AJm CftOATU 

ALL GLASSES AKD ALL BACES fiourcM VH|s I.AW, aiwi-^wilk <H»e'^oen;»ti0B'-* 
decjieed* uKZTxaaAL juaioioua xousaAxzov. That exception was in xavov of 
the Roman Catholic province of Croa&, whose foimer law, ibrbiddiog Prot- 
estants to settle in that country, was snared to rc^iuun'Tinallered* 

Lastly, tiiese laws not only proclaimed the eiaanca|)ation of the peasantry 
from their feudal burdens and their devation to equahty of civil ana poetical 
nights with th^ first magnates of the land, bmt they endowed thes^ emanct- 
bated ser^s in perpetuity with the lands» for which fbrmeify their JHAyr^etr- 
ice was exacted, and, at the same time,; provided compmUf^Joftfi^ the land- 
owners out of the national domams. 

These measures^ nassed b^ a unanunou^ vote of a Di^ of Laiadlorda and 
of magnates^ wemaue priadpally to the eii^gy and. etoquienoe of Kootuth* 
who 1^ labored in thia direction imtiringly pot y^ars, and who now/ pcwt- 
ing to the signs of the times, anooeeded in penntading &e 8ai:^art«i repre- 
aentativea magnanimously to make complete^ by the addition oT endowment, 
that boon of ema^oipaticn which their security and patriotic du^ promoted 
them to concede. By this act two*thirda of tha whole population (except 
that of the nulitary frontier, where no such bodjrservioe exisi(^), amount^ 
ing to about one million and three-quartej» of f amilies^; repmsentiE^ between 
eight and niue millions of individuals, were raised from a ser^e oondition 
to the free ptropriet^rship of the soil oa whkh.tb^y had previcmsly been set* 
tied. 

Ko j>olitical measure in the history of Europe has been mon^ ^nmtxedly 
beneficial ajiid sucqessfuL Austria^ eT<ett with Bu96i& at her bUck^ has never 
dared retract or disturb either this eqaiancipatioa or tkedi^tribtttioAj aad from 
that time to the present, Hunganr has presented a pictare, unfortunately 
unexampled 09 the ccantineat a Europe, of the nftofit perfect hansony be- 
tween classes formerly estranged, whilst the magnate, the noble,, the buigher, 
and the pea<»int engaged in a common cause, have be^ since seen bleeding 
i>9.the samie battle-ield, side by side, sharing the same captivity cat triumph, 
and ascending the same scaffold. 

The Hungarians have been reproached by those who ceimeit deny these 
concessions, with granting them too late, under the pieisure of ctrcamstaa- 
cesy a^d when the war was assuming an unfavorable aepect* It will be per- 
<^ived that these memorable laws were passed, not only before the warimd 
h^e^m, but several weeks-^evioua to any do^^eatic disturbanaes^ It remaina 
only to be added, that no attempt waa ever, at any time, made afterward, by 
the Executive or Di^t to qualify («r rescind them« 
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AUSTEU INCITES RACE AGAINST RACE. 

Austria no longer able to set class against doss, inciter race against race. 
Works through the Jesuits, the Oreek clergy^ and the Ban Jetlachich stirs 
up civU war, and urges the Serbians and Sclavonians to massacre and otU- 
rage, before (heg can be made aware thai the Hungarian Diet has equalized 
all daises and all races before the law. Jellachich solemnly prodaimed a 
traitor and a r^el hg the Emperor, to lull the Hungarians into security. 

But the Austrian Cabinet, though anxious in the moment of its need to 
propitiate the Magyars, still true to its old habit immediately prepared to 
counteract all its concessions on the first favorable opportunity, and as soon 
as it began to recover from the first shock of the danger which assailed it, 
proceeded enei^etically in its perfidious course. 

On the 24th of March, that is to say a few days after a separate mintstrj 
had been agreed to, the Arch Duke Stephen, the Palatine or Imperial Vice- 
roy, wrote to the Emperor Ferdinand a letter (afterwards intercepted and 
published) which contained the following passage : 

''I shaill at present attempt to bring forward the three measures by which 
*^ alone I hope to attain any result in Hungary. The first measure would 
" be to withdraw the whole armed force from the country, and leave it a prey 
" to total devastation ; to look passively on the disorders and fire-raisings, 
'' and also upon the struggles between nobles and peasants.'' 

The letter then proceeds to point out as the second means, the attempt to 
influence Count Louis Bat^yanyi, and as the third the recall of the Palatine, 
and the sending a royal Uommissioner "invested with extraordinary pow- 
*^titB, and accompanied by a considerable military force, who after dissolving 
'* the Diet there, should proceed to Pesth and carry on the cfovemment there 
" witii a strong hand, as long as circumstances would permit.'* 

As^the emancipaticMi of the peasantry and equalization of all classes 
befcMre the law, rendered it impossible to set class against class, the Austrian 
cabinet lost no time in setting race against raee before it was too late. 

Austria possessed two means of operating on the ignorance of the Croa- 
^an, Sclayonian, Serbian. and Wallack populations. With the Croatians 
through the agency of the Jesuits and a portion of the Bomim Catholic 
ckigy; with the other races named who belonged to the Oreek Church, 
through the interest of Russia who had long since cultivated an influence 
with the Greek clergy for purposes of its own, but which for the moment it 
was glad to abandon in order to assist Austria to stem the tide of revolution. 
Urban was dispatched by the Austrian cabinet to incite the Wallacks agsdnsi 
the Magyars. Rajacsics the Greek patriarch, whom it gained over, amongst 
the Serbiiuds, and it illegally appointed Jellachich its creature Ban of Crotia, 
and sent to him to intrigue in that province, and with the military colonies 
of the frontier, where he enjoyed some popularity. 

All these p<^ulattons had a general impression, or I should say, conviction 
*— the same as at the present time is entertained throughout the Austrian 
£mpire^-that nothing can prevent its dissolution. This belief, their vanity 
and ambition, and the prejudice of race against the Magyars was sMlfulfy 
turned to account. Some of the Croatians, Sclavonian? and Serbians of 
Hungary were persuaded that the thne was come to found upon the ruins 
of the Austrian Empire, a Sclavonic Empire, which should easily absorb the 
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bitherto dominant Magyars, and the sympathies of Turkish Serbia were 
enlisted in the same cause. Others were told that the House of Austria would 
willingly see them constituted into free states under. its supremacy. Rajac- 
sics and the Greek Clergy were encouraged to believe that they could found 
a theocracy, and Jellachich figured as a Sclavonian liberal. The reforms 
passed by the Hungarian Diet were either denied or derided as a snare, and 
the enactment for we diffusion of the Magyar language, was cited as a proof 
that that people intended to root out their nationality and religion. Above 
all, no time was lost in coming to blows and engaging in civil war, which 
should embitter prejudice, and silence all discussion. 

The Croatian and Sclavonic frontiers of Turkish Bosnia and Serbia, were 
inhabited by the military colonies originally established to protect the border 
from the inroads of the Turks. 

The whole population of these colonies was subjected to a strict military 
organization. It consisted, in fact of regiments, with families, cultivating 
lands. 

Of these military colonies Jellachioh availed himself. He invited over 
sympathisers and freebooters from Turkish Serbia and incited an attack upon 
the Magyar, villages. 

A glance at map No. 1 wiH show that the Magyar population chiefly 
inhabits the central portions of Hungary, whilst other races, like the Serbi- 
ms and Wallacks, are located in the natural order of their immigration from 
Serbia or Wallachia, or in the mountftin ranges to which th^ may have been 
origini^y driven. But this distribution, as marked upon the map, is only 
general, not absolute. A great, and, in fact, inextricable admixture exists 
throughout the country, und in the same manner that there are other races 
settled in the districts where the M^^ars predominate ; so Magyar villages 
are mixed up where the Serbians, Wallacnians, and Sclavonians constitute 
the majority. These Magyars, like the people aiAongst whom they live, 
were the least enlightened and most prejudiced and violent, and the same 
antipathies existed between them and the Serbians, for instaneei as recipro- 
cally between the Serbians and Wallachians. 

A few massacres by a disorderly soldiery and drunken freebooters, led to 
retaliation on the part of the Magyars, and in a few weeke the whole fron- 
tier line was in a blase of civil war md insurrection. 

On the Idt^i of May Jellaohich called a Serbian and, on the 5th of June, 
a Croatian asseml^ together. On the 10th of June his conduct was sol- 
emnly disowned bj the Austrian Calnnet, and he was officially {n-oclaimed 
by ther Emperor a traitor and a rebel. 

Eossath, wlio had been appointed finance Minister of the Hungarian Cab- 
inet, over which Count Louis Bathyanyi presided, had penetrated the designs 
of Austria, -but was unable to place the country in a due condtticm of d^ense, 
through the timidity of Count Bathyanyi and of tiie conservatives, who, 
although convinced of the treachery of Austria, imagined, on the one hand, 
that she would not venture on any positive hostility unless a pretext were 
fomished, which the attempt to arm the country would afford, whilst on the 
other hand they did not believe that it could be placed, in time, in a condi* 
tion to resist 

It was not, therefore, till the 1 Itk of July that the Diet could be got to 
pass knrs f(»r a levy of 200,000 men, to which the Emperor evaded giving 
any sanction. 
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, FIRST INVASION OF HUN6ART. 

SIXTY JilV]^ THOirS;AJ^D UW AOAINST FIVE THOUSAND (SijE MAPIfO. l.> 

Jellachich crosses the Drave and invades Hungary — Approval <^ his conduct 
by the Emperor while the Emperor* & Viceroy offers to head the Bunyarian 
troops — The Viceroy haviny helped ta paralyse resistance escapes into Aus- 
tria — The Emperor illegally appoints Count Laniberg commander of the 
Hungarian forces — %'he Diet vote, the appointment unconstitutional and him- 
self a traitor if he attempts to carry it out-^Lamberg enters Pesth, is kiXled 
by the peopTe— 'Jellachich within sight of the capital — ^Bathyanyi and hi$ 
colleagues retire in consternation — JKbssuth organises resistance — JSattle of 
Pakhozd and total defeat of Jellachich* 

On the 9th of September the Emperor refused at length his sancdon to 
tbe very laws he had hixxUwlf proposed on tii^ 2d of July, thf<mgh his 
Tftc^roy, to lull the smpiekon of the I>iet; aad» on ib» aame day, Jellaehkh, 
after reading to his army an Imperial decree, dated 4th of September, which 
d^cliared him to have **prdfkd his unalteiredieJU$lit(/ to^ House of Austria," 
crossed the Drave and adyaiiced. 'mt0 Hungary. 

He waa joined, as h6 proceeded^ by Gtn^si Ottiager, by a regiment of 
Austriflii Cutras8ie?8» aod by otbev Austrian oorps and garrisons upon hb 
paasage, with which hQadraAced, detael&ftg the oountry and massacreing 
Ae Magyar atid Genaan popubktioii. Some id0a of &e conduct of hia 
troops mid their au^liaries ra^y be found &om the fact that Mr. FonblaBouay 
Hm^ British Consul Occ^ral at Belffrade» in Turkbh Serbia, where their 
phmder was diiqposed t>i was obliged to^ coaiplaiii to the Prince of Serbia of 
the diigiisting ifjpeota^ offered m th^ market place» where the ear*riBgs and 
ringe ^ womei^, still appended to the dissevered ears or encirdlQg the fin^ 
gera of gory himds, w>e«e exhibited ior sale^lifce friuta oullcd with £e leaf to 
render them more tempting. 

Jelladbich mus^ijed sbUy-^v^ thousand men, inclush^ of his rear jfu^d, 
numbering twelve tbousimd, trhilet ki the whole :of Hungary there were 
only 6000 disposable Hungarian troops, not inove thaa hatf ef whom weise 
withm readi of Oie Diet. I'hai is to say, that <^ l9,QQ0^gaksr tiNx^ m 
the country, 8000, inckidit^ the gtrrisons of TemesTar and ijud, went oter 
to ifellachich. Of th€^ 10»000 remainmg £000 were:re<|ai)Bed t& garriaoa 
Comom and Peterwardein. Furthermore^ the eitoi«a4>f arms aosamulated 
by the Diet in Eoseg and Peterwardein had been secrstty dieirihuted Ity 
the commiinders to. arm the iucfiui^ntft. Hothing could Kppear mmre help* 
less and hopeless than the eoiidilicm.Qf the Couatryi and me old eonse^Fa^ 
iive psurty, without faith in the national reaeurcee^ sent ^jputviaon after d^o^ 
^tion to the SmperiMf Feidinand^ and clung, with the tenadty of deapaiir» 
to the promises of the Aidb-Duke Pidatine. 

On the 4th of September, Bsterhai^ (a mere creature <^ the Austriaa 
Cf^parilla) had ab<indoned 4e ministrjr, and on the 9th Louis Bathyanyi had 
resigned, both for himself and on behalf of his colleagues, so th^ Hungary 
wp^d have remained at' tUs briti^ moiHent Without a sniniiitry, but lor the 
decision of Kossuth, who declared ibat he. had notremgned and. woidd eon* 
tinue in office ; where his first step was to organise the militia. On the 1^ 
of September the Arch-Duke Palatine, the Emperor's Viceroy, who, on the 
2d of July, had, in the Emperor's name, repeated the denunciation of Jella- 
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ehicb as a traitor and a rebel, made on the 10th of the preceding June, 
offered to place himself at the head of the forces raised to oppose him, 
thereby giving hope to the timid and helping to distract the councils of the 
nation. On &e 2 1st, after much ambiguity and evasion, the Emperor re- 
fosed to order the withdrawal of Jellachich, which Bathyanyi made the con- 
dition of forming a new ministry, and on the 23d the Arch-Duke Palatine 
Stephen deserted stealthily from his camp and escaped into the Austrian 
territory. . On the following day a letter was intercepted and published from 
Jellachich to Count Latour, the Austrian Minister of War, acknowledging the 
receipt of money and of military stores, and on the 23d, Count Lamberg, an 
obsequious, servitor of the Imperial Court, was illegally and unconstitution- 
ally appointed Commander*in-chief of all the forces in Hungary. 
- At this moment all was consternation, but Kossuth had mduced the Diet 
to nominate a committee of defense, over which he presided, which enabled him 
to take the energeitc measures for that resistance of which his oolleagues had 
clespaired. 

To have allowed Lamberg to assume this command would simply have 
been to let the wolf into the fold, and to have placed at the disposal of a 
betrayer the disproportioned forces mustered to oppose the overwheming in- 
vasion of the Ban. The Diet, therefore, passed a resolution declaring his 
appointment illegal and himself a traitor if he attempted to carry o«it his 
commission. 

Nevertheless, Lamberg, counting on the fears of a party iathe Diet^ did 
attempt it; on the 28th, was recognised crossing the bridge at Pesth, 
and was immediately put to death by the infuriated mob. In his pocket 
was discovered the order to dissolve the Diet, a proceeding diametrically 
opposed to the constitution, and evidence was found of his intention toseisse 
the citadel of Buda, occupied by a mixed garrison of Imperial troops and 
national guards, to proclaim martial law, overawe the capital, and paralyse 
^11 defense. 

The destruction of Lamberg by the people was a murder, but if they 
had not killed him it was clearly the duty of the Diet to have sentenced and 
executed him as a traitor and a spy. 

At this time the can)p-fires of Jellachich weie visible from ^e spires of 
Buda« Count Bathyanyi had retired from Pesth, and Kossuth, abandoned by 
his despairing colleagues, obtained executive powers from the Diet for the 
committee over which he premded. 

On the 29th, Jellachich having resumed his march, a battle was fought at 
Pakhozd, twelve miles from Pestn, between his post and the army <^ soldiers, 
citixens, and militia, improvised by Kossuth* The result was ^e defeat oi 
jellachich, who, at the close of the day, sent over aflag of truce proposing an 
armistice. 
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HUNGARIANS MARCH TO THE BELIEF OF VIENNA. 

ArmisHce dUkonorablj/ broken by JeUwhich, who esomped hy forced martkn 
inio Avstria, I^avin^ behind 1 8,000 t&m who surrendered — Tke Emperor 
appoints him pknipotent commissary in Hun^ary-^ Conservative party ptevetti 
ilie pursuit cf Jellachych-^Troops sent from Vienna to reinforce them dietained 
by the people — Lisurrectic^ in that city — Dealh of the Minister of Wott*^ 
Vienna in the hands ofthepeople-^Prince Windisckyratx marches on Viennet^**- 
KosstUh reaches the camp, persuoJdes the Hungarians to mar^^h to its rdi^-^ 
This relief delayed through the treachery ofMoga till Vienna had fallen — 
£attle of Swschat'—Mepulse und retreat (f tke Hungarians. 

An armistice was eoneltided £6r threio dayg, during whioh it was stiptilated 
that neither party should move from its position ; but after nightfall J^lla^ 
chich retired, by Ibreed marches, to the Austrian frontier, and was enabled 
to escape through the confiivance of General Moga, chief of the staff, to the 
fttgitive Arch •'Duke Palatine^ who had been kfl in command of the Hun- 
garian forces. 

The Ban» howerer, left behind him his rear gtiard,'iindar generals PhilD- 
povitch and Rott, who were obliged to surrender, twelve days afterwferds; 
with 12^000 men to Generid Oaora, and 6,000 more who were destroyed by 
tjke HuQgariajDL levies at Kanischa. Austria had, however, scattered her parti^ 
jsatus and agebts throughout Hungary, who were actively furthering her inters 
tests in aU branches of tibe executive, and principally in the army, whose very 
c^immandef, Moga» was a creatuire of the* Austrian court. 
. These people^ working on the timidity of the conservatives and on the 
scruples of ^e Hungarians, who have always been slaves of legality, per- 
suaded them to pause, when they came to the Austrian frontier, and fornear 
frotn persuing the invader beyond the- territories ef Hungary. 

Oa crossing the Austrian fnmtierft Jellaohieh detadbed 19,000 men south- 
ward; the remainder of his force subsequently took part inr the second Inva-' 
lioii» undef Windischgrata^ where the whole of it perished, except some 
7»O0O men; so that of the 65,000 mea who erossed the Drave under hii 
9Pin})[iaa4> 40,000. were .killed or made prisoners in Hungary. 

Jellachich, instead of being repudiated by the En^peror, was named by 
}4ni,' through, an ixnfperial deevee from ^chonbraan^ on the 3d of October, 
cpp^jwaadier-ia^^hief of aU the forces of Huuj^ry^ with orders t6 place ik^ 
ciQUQtry undjjr ipartial law« dissolve therl^et, and atmul all the enactments it 
t^ad.made in itei^w|i4^ense> 

Mr. Francis Pulsky, Hungarian Secretary of State, and who had been 
left, after the dissolution of the Ministry on the 9th, in charge of its duties 
at Vienna, had, at his own peril, published the intercepted correspondence 
between the Imperial Court and Jellachich. 

The effect of this publication, which revealed to the Viennese the perfidy 
of their government, together with the fact that it was provoking the vic- 
torious Hungarians to a war, resulted in the insurrection of the 5th of October, 
which commenced through an attempt on the part of the indignant people to 
prevent an unwilling regiment from being sent away to aid Jellachich. 

The people, having been fired upon, rose in arms, repulsed the troops who 
took part with the government, invested the palace of the War Minister, Count 
Latour, from whom the unconstitutional order had emanated. Latour, in 
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great alarm, was led out into the balcony by his friends, and promised to 
recall the commartid^ ^^ ^^ gi^^n« b/ w)uch th^ crdird •outi^de the building 
was entirely pacified. But returning to the back part of the house, he was 
8^69 by those who had peQetrated thtther, and who were ignorant of wlmt 
had just passed in the street. .Witfi a shont which drowned all explanation 
or entreaty, they dragged him down and hanged him to a lamp-post. 

Qount Lakmr (togetiber with the Arch-Duchess Sophia, a bold and ambitious 
princ&ss, and Dr. Baeh, the liberal renegade, their tool) had been the tnspir* 
lAg genius of re3ctiaa> ftDd» like Lauberg, he was both perjured and a traitor 
to his country; whose constitution he had sworn to maintain* and which he 
was perfidiously involving in a war with Hungary. 

, This insurrection placed Vienna in the power of the Diet assembled in 
tl>at city. }t was soon kiiown that Prince Windischgratz, who had put down 
the insurrection in Bohemia, was marching against Vienna. Kossuth had 
been anxious that the Hungarians should have followed up and exterminated 
Jellachich on the Austrian territory* He was more anxious thisiy should 
fuxnifh assistance to ibe people of Vienna against their common enemy, but 
be could not pjrevail on the Hungarians tp cross the border without a formal 
invitation from the legislatiye assembly or executive of Austria, whilst on 
their part, theseauthorities, though verbally inviting the Hungarians to enter, 
and, although preparing to defend the city against the Imperial troops, had 
yet no man among th^n who would compromise himself by that proeeeding. 

On the 24th of October Kossuth, with 12,000 volunteers and thirty pieces 
of cannon reached ike Hungarian camp, and, on the 27th, persuaded the 
army to cross the frontier to the relief of Vienna. On the 29th, General 
Koga begged only that the attack should be deferred for four and twenty 
hours^ that is to say unii) the 30th, a respite he had the influence to obtain, 
and which enabled Windischgratz to -enter Vienna* of which his taro<^ were 
already in possession when the Hungarians attacked hin^ on the following 
day. At the battle of Swechat^ which ensued, the Hungarian army, only 
30^000 strong, including scythemen, found itself engaged, without chance of 
diversion, against .60,000 of the troops of Windischgratz* At first the Hutvr 
garians. were successful, storming the village of Mannsworth and easily. 
jiouUng the Croatii^ns of Jellachich, hut it was perceived, only just in time 
to save the army from destrMot^on, that it had fallen or been led into a snare, 
so that the baffled Hungarians were forced to make a precipitate retreat* 

General Moga# wbi> e^^apei, after the hattle, to the Austrians, was nevier- 
theless, after the war, tried by an Austrian court martial, and alledged 
iu his defender which the Viennese p^)ers weve albwved to publish, ''I gav^ 
the s^rwkf, bound hand and foot, into the power of Prinoe Windiachgratz and 
he had not enough wit or courage to, take advantage of iV* 

The Hungarian army recrossed the frontier, ami Kossuth having in pari 
re-officered it, retired . to Pesth to organise the defense of the kingdom 
gainst Wjndischgratz, who, he Soresaw» W'Ould speedly inva^^e it. 

Thus terminated the first campaign, begitn with 65,000 meuA when Hum 

fary was not only disturbed by two j^ebeDlons and unarmed, having; only 5,000 
isposable troops in the country, but wh^n treachery had i^endered its condition 
still more defenseless, and when dupes or traitors«4^iberated in its councils 
and shared its commands. , From the field of. Pakhozd, whose watch-fires 
were distinguishable from the spikes of Pesth, it Jhad led the Hungarian 
army within sight joi the steeples of Vienna,, and* if the advioe of Kossuth 
had been followed, would have placed the arbitration of the destinies o( 
the Empire in the hands of the Hungarian Diet. 
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SECOND INVASION OF HUNGARY. 

Undertaken wUh 220,000 men agaimt 70,000, of tehcm only half were armed.' 

(Map No. 2.) 

In Italy, Charles Albert^ more afraid of the republicans than ofihe Austrktn^ 
had lost the golden opportunity, and was forced to sue for peace. Milan, 
whose unaided population had driven out Radetsky in March, capitulated in 
August to the same Radetsky, when it had a royal army, and a king within its 
walls, who had proclaimed his resolution to bury himself, if necessary, be- 
neath the ruins of the city, in its defence. Insurrection had been put down 
in Bohemia, and the Imperial authority re-established in the capital, so that 
the Austrian cabinet was now at liberty to devote all its resourses to crushing 
Hungary. 

Field Marshal Prince Windischgratz, after the entrance of several co-op- 
erating armies, crossed the Hungarian frontier, on the 16th of December, 1846. 
The total force with which he invaded Hungary, from the west, exceeded 
85,000 men, inclusive of the corps of Simonieh and Hurban, which entered 
from the north-western comer, and the force of General Dahlen, which opera- 
ted to the south of the Neusiedler Lake. 

General Schlick occupied Kaschau, Eperies, and the great road leading from 
the passes of the Carpathians on the frontier of Gallicia, toward the 
Theiss, and intersecting the mountain region of upper Hungary, from north to 
south. He had entered on the first of December, and defeated Pultsky at 
Kaschau, although losing his chief of the staif, taken prisoner, and his second 
in command amongst the dead. He then fought a drawn battle with General 
Messaros, at Siksio, and a few days later defeated him signally, at Bartza, and 
obliged him to retire across the Theiss. 

The orders of Schlick were to maintain himself in this region till he re- 
ceived notice of the advance of the main army, under Prince Windischgratz, 
when he was to push forward upon Debretzin. Encouraged by hts success, 
he made, however, two attempts to cross the Theiss, but waa repulsed by Gen- 
eral Klapka, and tiien took up the expectant position he had originally intended 
to assume, with a force raised, by reinforcements which had joined him, to five 
and twenty thousand men. 

In Transylvania, Puchner was at the head of from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand Austrian troops ; General Luders socm aiier occupied the south with ten 
thousand Russians, and the Wallachian regiments of the military frontier, 
together with other forces, numbered upward of thirty thousand men. 
Urban (the Wallak) and Janko had been as successful in raising the Walla- 
chian peasantry, by the same means, as Jellachich and Rajaeizs had been 
with the Croats, Serbians, and Sclavonians. Like Rajaeizs, they operated 
through the Russian interest, with the Greek clergy ; and like Jellachich, 
profited by the dicipline and subordination of the military colonies. 

In the north-west, where the Slovack Hurban tried to rouse the Blovack pop- 
ulation, which was better educated, and more within reach of kno^lege of 
events, he never succeeded in raising in Hungary more than one batallion. 
The remainder of the Slovacks identified thems^ves with the Magyars, fighting 
by tens of thousands in the r&nks, whilst it is worthy of notice, that in a like 
manner, the Catholic Serbians, Euthenians, Germans, and Wallaks of Hungary 
(though not the Transylvanian Wallaks) made common cause with the Ma- 
gyars. 
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In' tbe 'south, between Au^rians, 0roat]aii8« Selavoftiaois, Hun^riikn Ser» 
bians, and Tnrldsh Serbians ( of whom» during the seoond and third invasions, 
80,000 crossed the frontier)^ there were under the orders of Jelkclutih and 
Kmchanin, or garrisoning the fortresses of AFad^Temesyar, and Esseg between 
fifty- and sixtj thoasand men. 

To feoe tins invamon, made* by 220,000 men ( inclusive of 150,000 regu- 
lars), Kossuth) the president' of the Committee of Defence, had but &om 
65 to 70,000 men, of whom not mote than 35,000 were regularij armed, and 
only 10,^)00 Imd been disciplined as regulars, the remainder consisting of militia 
or of newlyrsised and still undisciplined > levies, waiting for muskets or armed 
with pikes or scythes. There were not, in fact, at the commencement of this 
second invasion, 35,000 firelocks in the whole Hungarian army, and it was 
only by degrees that the remainder of the troops were provided with them. 
Kossuth first established fiactories at Pesth and then at Grsswardein, together 
with moveable armorer's sniithies, which followed the amiies, repairing the 
muskets ti^n from the enemy or which otherwise got ont of order, and 
making up whole ones from the various parts of those grown quite unser- 
viceable. 

Out of this fcHTce 4,000 occupied Tborda, in Transylvania, under Czets, or 
had been driven across the Hungarian frontiers ; 9,000 were stationed on 
the upper Theiss ; 10,000 under Generals BLiss and Esterhazy, inthe south ; 
5,000 in the south- west, under Perczel, cmd '6,000 garrisoning Peterwardein. 

Comom itself was, properly speaking, without a garrison, except the citizens 
of the national guard, who, armed with pikes and scythes, did duty on the 
walls ; and the recruits, who assembled there to be armed and drilled for a 
few days, previous to their being sent to join their different corps — - Kossuth 
judging that Gomom could not be invested till tbe main western army had 
be^i defeated, Mid that, if that army were def^iited, it would retire upon Co^ 
mom and constitute a garrison for the fortress. 

The m^in western army, intended directly to tketok tiie advance of Prince 
Windischgrate, comprised the best regiments in ^ service, and had been 
raised to 33,000 men. To the command of this army, Kossuth had been 
forced by circumstances to appoint Arthur QJigey. 



ARTHUR GORGEY. 

K(}89uffi*8 reason f&r promeHfiff G^ey'^ character and corsitui of that com- 

moTuUr utUU hi9 retreat to P^fh. 

Bssinss the odds of overwhelming numbers, besides the rebellions of l^e Ser- 
bians, Croatians, and Wallachians (of Transylvania), and besides the fears 
of the faint heaHed in the Diet, which he had to facej there was this further 
difficulty which he had to contend with, that there was scarcely an officer 
above the rank of a captain or lieutenant, on whom he could rely, so perse- 
Veringly bad the policy of Austria perya^d, or so jealously had it stopped, 
the promotion of those HimgariMis serving in its armies, whom it could not 
pervert. 

This had been one <^i the chief reasons oi his selection of Gjrgey, whom he 
appointed, after the retreat of the amly frtwn Swechat, to the chief command. 
Eo^iith, who had lotag forseen that *th6 sword would eventually decide the 
contest, -Was pmnfully aware of the disadvantage under which the popular 
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oausc labored, and at an early period had east about him, to Moeriaili what 
talent could be discerned among subalterns, on whose fidelity to their countrj 
he could rely. At this time his attention was called to Arthur Gurgey* 
GOrgey, a Hungarian by birth and parentage, had early entered the Austriaa 
army, which he left in consequence of a quarrel with a superior c^cer, decided 
by a Court of Inquiry, which led. according to the custom of the service, to 
Q )rgey'8 retirement, although the case was decided in his favor. Having 
repaired to Bohemia> he devoted himself to the study of chemistry, m which 
science he became a remarkable prescient. On the death of his father, he 
retired to the patrimonial estate in northern Hungary, and endeavored to 
utiliace his theoretical knowledge in mining operations. At a subsequent 
period, when Kossuth was minister, an influential member of the Diet came 
to ask, for G>gey, the place, then vacant, of engineer to the mint. Kossuth 
refused it» and being pressed and assured of the ability of the candidate pro- 
posed, replied, *' I biow it ; if I do not appoint him to that office, it is because 
probably before a year, I shall want h^ to make out of him a minister of war." 

Qjrgey was supposed at the time of the battle of Swechat to be thor- 
oughly compromised on account of his having hanged Count Zichy, whose 
family was very influential at the Court of Austria, and whom he put to death 
after he had been sentenced as a traitor, though no one else would execute 
him. Count Zichy was a Hungarian nobleman, who entered Pesth a few days 
before the advance of the Ban Jellachich, during the first invasion, and in 
whose carriage a stock of treasonable {proclamations were discovered, which he 
had undertaken to distribute. 

Previous to the battle of 8wechat» the choice of Kossuth had been limited 
to G'jrgey and Ivanka, a young ofiioer of great promise, on whom he would 
have conferred the command, but who,. having gone to the Austrian camp with 
a flag of truce, was detained prisoner, accoiding to the Austrian practice, in 
\iolation of all the usages of war. 

During the battle, after Major Ghiyon had carried by storm the village of 
Mannsworth, and just as Colonel Gorgey was attackmg Swechat on the 
Austrian center, which was the key to the position, General Moga recalled him. 
When Kossuth, who saw how the Commander in Chief was compromising 
the success of the battle and the safety of the army, insisted on counter orders 
being given, Moga resigned his baton of command. Gorgey, coming up at 
that moment to complain of the injurious effiect of Moga's orders, was ap- 
pointed to the command by Kossu^, who, at this time, had no other choice. 

Kossuth, now (as throughout the war^, was, above all, determined to have 
one main army, whose superiority in qumity, numbers, or in. both these requis- 
ites, should enable it to beat any hostile army it encountered. This plan was 
judiciously based upon the conviction, that occupying a concentric position 
against an eccentric attack (or, in other words, operating within a circle whose 
diameter only his armies had to traverse, against an enemy whose communica- 
tions could only be kept up by making the circuit of its circumference), he 
could, with one very superior army, successively defeat -several armies collect- 
ively many-fold exceeding the whole force at his disposal. 

Gorgey found himself, by the above circumstances, named to a command 
in which subsequent incidents induced Kossuth to confirm him. Tins main 
army Kossuth had reinforced by his best men and by all the means he could 
control, being aecustomed to say, " Whilst Gdrgey's army wants anything, 
do not let any one ask me for a pur oOiihoes." 

GJrgey was unquestionably a man of great ability, who possesed a remark** 
able power of fascinating those with whom he came in c<»itact, and who sue- 



eeeded ia deceiving ( wkb few exceptions ) every public man in Hungary^ to 
a greater or less extent, inclusive of Kossuth himself. His military abilities 
were principally of the administrative order, tliough^ in fact, as almost from 
Hie commencement of the war, he was maneuvering rather with a political, or 
&ctious object^ er in concert with the enemy than against him, his powers in 
this respect were never fairiy tested. A skillful and unscrupulous party leader, 
in whcHn ambition and envy, developed by his sadden elevation, had swal- 
lowed up all gratitude, sense of duty, or patriotic feeling, he conceived that, ex- 
cepting for Kossuth, he could sway the destinies of Hungary, and hoped to do 
«o, in oppositloh to him, by creating in his army a party favorable to military 
dictatorship. Qoigey had been ordered by Kossuth (when Kossuth quitted the 
army, to repair to the Diet and organize the military resistance of the country) 
to occupy Tymiau, to fortify Raab, and to await there the junction of Maurice 
Perczel's force with his army. The first step of Gargey was to endeavor to 
sacrifice Guyon, now Colonel, an Englishmen, whom he could not influence. 
Aware of his impetuous character, he sent him, with a vanguard of 1,500 
men, to attack Tymau (against which he had aace failed in ccHisequence of 
mistaking the road), but detained the main body which should have followed the 
vanguard. Guyon Was surrounded in the night by the whole army of l^monich, 
and only cut his way through it by daring and good fortune, with heavy loss. 
Abandoning the intrenchments of Baab, on pretence of the hard frost setting in, 
Gorgey exposed Perczel, who was making for that city, to be overwhelmed. 
Perczel, however, having received timely notice, marched eastward ; but G'jr- 
gey, following a parallel direction to the north, and without attempting to unite 
with or succor him, allowed his forces — which amounted to 6,000 infantry and 
cavalry, and some thousand pike and scythe men — to be defeated and dispersed 
by the army of Prince Windischgratz. Kossuth, learning that the main Austrian 
army had pressed forward against Perczel, and that G^^rgey was too far north 
to effect a junction with him in time, now ordered Gorgey to return by a forced 
march to Raab where he might have overwhelmed the reserves of Windischgratz 
left in that city. This order he disobeyed. Furthermore, Kossuth gave him 
positive instructions to fight a battle, in any case, at some distance from Pesth, 
because, even if defeated, a fresh stand might be made at Buda, to cover the 
passage of the Danube (for which the Committee of Defence had taken every 
military precaution), whilst, if defeated at Pesth itself, the confusion would 
have endangered the passage of the river. Instead of fighting that battle, 
G5rgey retired directly to the capital, where he arrived on the 3rd of January. 



THE DIET NEGOTIATES— KOSSUTH CONTINUES THE 

DEFENCE. 

When Gjrgey was retreating upon Pesth, consternation seized the Diet. 
A majority of the representatives believing resistance bopekss against such 
overwhelming odds, saw no alternative but making the best terms they could 
with Prince Windischgratz, who led them to believe in his willingness to 
negotiate. Kossuth, although convinced both that effective resistance could 
be made, and that the Austrians would only treat for the purpose of gaining 
time to enforce unconditional submission, deferred to the expressed wish of the 
majority, which, by virtue of his powers as President of the Committee of De- 
fence, he was not bound to consult, and agreed that they should send a dep- 
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tttation to endeavor to make terms ; but detenxuiudd at t]^ sooie tiftk^ t<^ r^ire 
witb the Diet to Debretzin^ behind the marshes of the Theiss, to pvepare in 
.any event for the defense of the country. , 

Count Louis Bathyanyi, who had retired from Pesth on fho i^tik of Se]^ 
tember, had, after the unquestionable nomination of JeUachich^ on tine 3rd of 
October, by the Emperor, to extinguish the liberties of the couatry he mvaged^ 
offered his services to M. Kossuth. The Count had repaired to the iiiaayi butj 
oompeBed by injuries through a fall from his horse to abaiuion kis aotfve duties, 
had resumed his seat in the Diet. Desponding where Kossuth saw hope, and 
eredulous where he saw ncme, Bathyanyi was chosen to head the deputation 
sent to the camp of the Field Marshal, and started ifith his companions (m Im 
mission, whilst Kossuth with the Diet quitted Pesth pn the 3rd of January* 
1 849, to retire to Debretzin, behind the marshea of the Theiss, , 



BATHYANYI TREACHEROUSLY DETAINED. 

Whsk Bathyanyi reached the head quarters of Prince Windischgratz he dis* 
covered, as Kossuth had anticipated, thi^t tibe Prince was only seejdng to gain 
time. When Bathyanyi therefore determined to retire, although he had come 
o\'er with a flag of truce, he was politely detained. When Windischgratz had 
made further pr^ess his captive was rigorously treated; at a subsequent pe; 
riod he was tried and condemned to four year's imprisonment,t and /then aibex 
the surrender of Comorn tried over agam on the same charges, sentenced 
to be hanged, and, having ineffectually opened the juggular vein» he was drag- 
ged out in that condition and shot. 



GORGEY INTRIGUES AGAINST THE DIET. 

Oorgey maneuvers to get beyond reach of KoesuJthy and of the Diet, His treason^ 

, able proclamation — Unable to infiuemce his troops — -promotes his creatures, and 

forms a Party. Bespaiaing of the cause, approaches the frontier for tht 

supposed pvrpose cf laying dovm his arms* Oityon delivers the army by 

storming and carrying the Bramszko Pass. 

Gorget, with his force which, aft^rgajrisoning Comorn, amounted to 25,000 
men, ascended the bank of the Danube as far as Waitzen, and then continuing 
in a northward direction struck into the moimtain country. Gorgey bemg cut 
off from all communication with the Executive, attempted to put into'execu- 
tion his design of forming a military party, and of establishing through it a 
Dictatorship. He addressed a proclamation to his troops, in which he declared 
that "oir the Mxecidive and the Diet h^d left Pestk leithout advising Mm, the 
urmy would act infviurefor itself ^ 

But, though Gorgey was a m»i of decided ability, he had lived so much in 
Austria thjat he did not understand his own countrymen^ and had totally mis- 
taken the spirit of his troops. The army, which remained thoroughly par-: 
liamentary, received in silence or with marked disapprobation the undutiful 
and factious suggestion he had made. Guyon, his second in command, and 
Nagy-Sandor, the commander of his cavalry, said openjy at Iris table, "We 
bear there is some one amongst us disposed to play the Caesar ; he will be in 
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no wfoxt of a Bratna If be does.'* Gorgey, disoovering bis mistake, did t^ 
attempt iu a direct manner to pusb matters fartber, but now turned bis atten- 
tion to forming a military party. For tbis purpose be selected tbose officers 
^bose political morality bad been tainted in the Austrisui ranks, foreigners, 
soldiers of fortune, and weak or ambitious men wbo were led away by tbe 
idea of sbaring in an arbitrary mi£tary rule« He placed these men upon bis 
staff, and gave them commands of regiments, squadrons, and battalions, where 
they could disseminate bis ideas. His ordinary conversation was to ridicule and 
epigrammatise tbe Executive and tbe Diet, and these or any other impressions 
be wished to convey, were eagerly rq)eated by bis creatures and admirers* 
This military or Grorgey party, perhaps never exceeded one hundred and fifty 
officers, and never up to the last moment, succeeded in perverting tbe fidelity 
of the men ; but it did succeed in deceiving to a great extent Sie Diet, the 
generals of the other armies, and Kossuth himself. The fact ^as, that from 
tl^ position of these officers it was principally with them that they came in 
contact, and from them that the erroneous impression was derived, that tbe 
army was devotedly, attached to dorgey. 

After some unsuccessful skirmishes with tbe enemy, Grorgey divided bis 
airmy into two corps, and gave to both an eastward and parallel direction — ^he in 
person marching aking the frontier with 15,000 men, whilst Qtiyon with 10,000 
took the lower road. At tbis period GK^rgey seems to have been disgusted with 
bis want of success in carrying the areiy with him, and discouraged by circum- 
stances which might have disheartened a braver man. A riaiotce at Map No. 2 
will show that an enemy was in bis rear, and that whilst tbe vast army of 
WindiscbgratsE was moving on bis flank at tiie foot of the mountain region (as 
it swept on from the Danube to tbe Theiss), another army uiider Schlick in 
front, occupied tbe passes and po^tioHS which must arrest ^e progress of tbe 
Hungarian army. Under these circumstances, Q^mj bad determined to 
give up the contest and lay down his arms ; and as be dared not surrender 
to Austria, with whom he entered here into negotiations, there is atrong 
reascm to believe that he contemplated dashing a<»t>ss GaUida and surrender- 
ing to the Russians, and that he first entered into eommunication with them 
merely for that purpose. No other supposition will aceount for his conduct at 
this period. Guyon sent in vain to j^oint out to bim how he might destroy a 
hostile corps within reach of his line of march, and afterward when Gorgey 
refused to attend to his suggestion, under numerous diisadvanUiges attacked 
and dispersed it, capturing a thousand men. Guyon divined the truth, and 
had become satisfied that nothing could be h<^d from Gorgey. Before him 
was the Branissko Pass, occupied by 16,000 men, wbo, it was supposed, could 
have defended such a position i^inst 100,000. Nevertheless, with his 16,000 
men, the only chance of the salvation of tbe army was in carrying these 
positions, which both corps would have been insufficient to attack. Guyon did 
not hesitate. The Hungarians, according to their custom, stormed with great 
gallantry, but were repulsed with great loss froin these terrible positions. 
. Guyon, finding the case desperate, led in front his men again into the fire, 
whilst he pitilessly mowed down his own fugitives by tbe grape oi his other- 
wise useless artillery in the rear. In tbis manner the Branisako Pass was 
carried, and the enemy defeated and dispersed. When the intelligence reached 
Gorgey, he observed, **W« have more luck than wit," but ccmld no longer 
think of propositi to his army to surrender, if indeed, which is unlikely, he 
entertained any longer the idea. Meanwhile, Kli^ka advancing, bad stormed 
and carried the bridge of Hidas Nemetht ; so that Schlick, who was retreating 
with the army in reserve at Kaaohau, and the wreck of that defeated at Bran- 
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iBsko, bad but one line of retreat ftom which G6rgey could have cut faim off. 
At Toma, Coloael Filler, who had been sent down by Gorgey, allowed Schlick^ 
however, to escape him, and this general, one of the ablest in the AusUian army, 
was enabled by his skill and his good fortune, to effect his junction xm the 27th 
of February with the main army of Prince Windischgrata, which had been 
engaged since the preceding day with the main Hungarian army, of which the 
chief command had been given to the Polish General Dembinski, and whom 
Gdrgey's corps had already joined. 



DEMBINSKI AND THE BATTLE OF KAPOLNA. 

Ghaixt€ter rf DembinM, BMe of Kapolrm* Windisehpratg atmouncea a 
complete victory, but on the fourth dce^ Mi^d to retire, Gdr^ey, after disobejf* 
inff the orders of kie Comniander4n' Chief, hdids a court marshal on him, and 
arrests him, Szemere confirms the decree. Decision of Ebssuih, 

Hsmir DsiCBtNBKZ had served in Napoleon's wars, and been nanoed 
oa|^;ain by him on the field of battle. In the Perish war of 1831, he made. 
Jiead with a small force fof a whole day, agaiitst the army of Diebitch^ and 
was famous for a very masterly retreat he made through Lithuania, and 
which is justly eelebra^d. among feats of that description in military history. 
Kossuth had been anxious to secure the service of a military celebrity for hia 
country, and the more readilyr-<»nsidering the proximity of Austrian, and 
indeed of Russian Poland — accepted Dembinski in his character of Pole. But 
time seems to have impaired the talents and^ven memory of this general, and 
to have made him querulous and violent It was said of him, that he had 
been so praised . for his retreat in lithania, seventeen years before, that he 
could thmk of nothing but retreading. 

Such was the man tmder whom, with Gkkgey's corps for his r%ht wing, 
Klapka's for his left, aad himself in tho center^ was fought the battle of 
Kapolna, between the two main armies and the two Commanders-in-Chief. 

On the 26th, the village of Kapolna was attacked by the Austrians, who, 
during the day, twice took it and were twice driven out of it, leaving behind 
them eight caimon. On the 27tk, Schlick forced his way down through the 
Sirok passy and joined WkidischgratSy. and Elapka was dbiven from his posi- 
, tion ; reserves ooming up the day was restored, and both sides retired, but 
Prince Windisohgratz hearing that Dembinski had retreated, concluded that 
the last army of the Hungarians was baaten, put a price on the head of Eos* 
Siith, and of the members of the Diet ; and sent off the joyful intelligence to 
the Imperial Court at Olmuta. Following up what he conceived to be his 
success, the masses of his cavalry were routed the next day by the Hussars, 
Tvho captured their artillery. From eight to twelve thousand men were killed 
and woxmded on both sides, during this long battle, which resulted in arresting 
the progress of the main Austrian anaay, although Dembinski crossed the 
Theiss^ and made amongst its marshes a retreat, which would have proved* 
liighly dangerous, had the Austrians instead of preparing to retire been in a 
condition to pursue. 

Much mystery hangs over the circumstances connected with the batde ol 
Kapolna. Goi^ey and Klapka both allege that Dembindd gave orders to the 
left wing intended for "the nght, and to the right wing intended for the left, 
over. which, reciprocally, they had no contzoL; whilst Dembinski ohargea 
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QSrgey wTtb aba&domng the '{positions asBigned to Him, sad acting hi opposfiihm 
td the orders hereeeiTed, whereby the rate of iSbk battle was comprcnmsed. 
As far as can be- judged, blame attaches both to Detttbinsld and to QOrgey, who 
Aever agam attempted- a decisite blow. Oorgejr said alond to his offieers 
and men, during the battle and subsequent retreat, '' this is what happens 
through being oommanded by foreigners and old women/* When' the army 
reached Tissa Fured, he convened a court martial to deliberate on the pro- 
priety of informing Dembinski that he had lost Ihe confidence of the army, re- 
questing him to resign, and declaring to him that he was a prisoner if he did not. 

Bartholomew Ssemere was at this time with the army as Plenipotent Com- 
missary of lhe Execufcire and of the Diet. Hearins^ of the court martial and 
fearing that the army would come- to a deeision which would place it in colli- 
sion with the government, he presented himself at the door of the council 
chamber, took his seat and sanctioned the proceedings, thereby eompromisiiig 
Kossuth and the Diet. DaBbmsId refusing to resign, was plaeed under arrest. 
Sossuth, on receiving this intelBg^ee, immediately eame to the oatnp from 
Debretzin to decide upon the case. GOrgey commenced by sa^g : ** If I 
were Dembinski and Dembinski were Gurgey, and that he had behaved to 
me as I have to him, I am free to eo&fess that I would have shot him^-you 
)nay judge, therefore, of the exigeneies of a oAse which forced me to such a 
direliction of my military duty.'* Kossuth did not restore to Dembinski his com- 
Qiand, but neither did he confer it upon Oorgey, as that Genera} had expected. 

Kossuth had by this tmo^ disoovea-ed thai Gtirgey was ambitious. When the 
news had reached the Diet at D^bretEin, that GOrgey^s army, of which no 
tidings had be^!i heard for several weeks, was coming' down victorious from 
the Braniszko pass, and through KASchau in pursuit of Sehlick,'itB enthumsm 
knew no bounds, ee^pecially as the arrival iji «be victorious troops would afford 
a seasonable reinforcement against t^ overwhelming fofree w^ which Win- 
disehgrats was rapdly drarwing nearer to the Theiss. When it became known 
a little later, that €K^gey was not in tlie bat^e, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Guyoo, and it was decreed ^at tibe action c^ould be oonuniBmorated by a 
marble column, on which his name should be inscribed in brcMUse ; but still the 
credit of combination was given to lus superior in commsbid; When Kossuth, 
however,' saw Guyon, that general charged Gi^^y with being either a trait<» 
or a coward, aaid reqimsted to be sent aaywherei so tiiat he shotild not have 
to scire under G5igey^i oriere. 

■' Kossuth, who had becomfe by this time acquakited with the factious pioela- 
mati<m which G{>rgey had issued on quitting Festfa, exercised aU his infiuence 
to induoe Guyon to use cMscietion, offered hmi the oottimand of Comom, t^n 
invested by the Atastaians, which he accepted, and into whidi, after many 
adventures, he made his way. Dreading the effect which a schism might hate 
at this critical juncture^ and beKeving that Gurs;ey had a greater influence than 
afterward appeared to have been the case, imh his army, Kossuth thou^ht^ 
l^ gratt^^g the amlntion of that leader, to eni^re his patriotic co-operation. 
With this view, he sent for and addressed him to this effect, **I now know 
you to be ambitious, but if you are ambitious, I have no ambition beyond that 
of seeing my country independent^ and therefore, if instead of striving to 
make a party, you w^ devote your mercies and talents solely to the Usk of 
securing its independence, and tell me what you want, whether io be made 
president, whether evetii to be made eonstitoitional kmg, I myi^lf will make a 
party for you^ and the party I make will be no eimtcRDaptible one^ beoatise it 
wffl comprke three-fourths of the nation.'' 

Bitt Gjrgey eitli^ eoidd not isideiBtand such abnegation, or his envy would 
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mb parmit bim to be beholden lor aay thing to Kossuth ; at any rate, instead 
of responding frankly to this appeal, he replied, \* That he was misjudged, 
that he would co-operate as heartily as he could, and all ii» asked, if he was 
so fortunate as to secure the national independence, was, a professor's chair of 
chemistry at Pesth/'. Nevertheless, Kossuth took the precaution of this time 
accompanying ^e army, to the chief command of which he appointed General 
Vetter, a scientific soldier. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF PEINCE WINDISCH- 

GRiTZ. 

/ 

Kointth nutrehes w^ th$ om^^ Atutriant drwe» from tk^ Theisi to iheJhn^ 
, ubeina $erie$ of bodies — Ouinger d^eaUd ai StcHnoh — Wmd%9chgraiz tme$ 

ni Hn^vajv^-Hil Tapio-B^cze-^a^ luastg ond ai OodmiQ-^ Kouuih retmrm to 

the JHet toprepate the J)edeur€Uion qfi Independence* 

A Fxw days after, Qenerals Danuaniccs and Yecsey crossed the Theiss at 
Sadnok, and sigqaVy defeated, on two miceessive days, the corps of Qeneral 
Ottinger. The result of this defeat was, that the main Hungarian army 
marched down imd crossed the Theiss at Cibakhaaa (which is in the vicinU^y 
of SoEolaok), for the purpose of pushmg along the lower road a litUe south 
of the railway line to Pesth, while €K>reey was instructed to move in a par- 
allel direction,. a little northward of the line, by which eventually the Hunga- 
rians marched to the Danube. 

This design, was however abandoned, ibr reasons which the limits of this 
pain/]phkt do not permit the Writer to detail, and the whole army (with the 
exception of a small corps under Asbol^, which was directed to advance 
idowly along the railroad), recrossed the Theise, struck northward, and again 
crossing it, followed alcMig the line of Windischgra(t8's retreat At this time, 
Vetter fell ill, and coiisequentfy, Q^r^jt as senior gien^al, virtually assumed 
the command ; but Kosauth mittself micrched with the army, and here fol- 
lowed that series of victories, by which the hosts of WincUsohgrata were 
destroyed, in a eeries of pitched battles between the Theiss and Danube. On 
the approach of the Hungarians, they were first attacked by the Austriana at 
Hatran, on the £nd of April. The Austrlaas weve repulsed in the first day's 
battle, and attadted and routed by the Hungarians in the second. At Tapio- 
Bicze, the corps of Klapka was at first defeated, but Damianicas comioEg up^ 
carried the p<^tion8 of the enemy ; Windisch9*atz now prepared to make a 
stand in the strong positions of Issaseg,^ whose heights, covered by the inter- 
vening forests, and defended by batteries of 120 guns, were considered 
intfxpugnable. After being three times repulsed, the Hungarians, on the 5th, 
carried the forest, dashed through the burning village, and stormed and 
captured battery after battery. 

On the followii^ day, Uite Austrians, after a feeble re^tance, abandoned 
GiidoUo, and reiired preci]»tately upon Pesth. Here Kossuth occi^oed t^e 
room prepared for the now crest-fallen Prince, Field-marshal Alfred Wtndisch- 
grats, *' the conqueror of Bohemia and Vienna," and slept at night in the 
bed he had quitted in the morning. It was now under8tood,that the power of 
the Austi4aafl was thoroughly broken^ and that if vigorously followed up, 
nothing could prevent the victorious Hungarian army from entering Vienna. 
. U has been inentio«ed, that tm the second day of the battle of Kapolna, 
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Pnnce Wiadisehgratz premsAwlj. despatched to tb^ eouif t at Oba^^g an aoeount 
of his djecisive victory, and <m this intelligencer the Austiiaii cabinet acted 
prematurely, by declaring the total abrogation of the Hungarian Constitution 
and independence* and its annexation to the Austrian Empire. At this period 
the inti^pes of the archdw^hess Sophia^ had succeeded in inducing the Empe* 
ror Ferdinand to abdicate (a third of the four soyereigns uns^ted by the great 
year of revoluticHis), and the heir apparent to leaii^ his claims in favor of her 
youthful son, wl^o had been proclaimed Emperor. 

To this iijoperiai aggression^ Kossuth determined to reply by what is com^ 
monly termed the Declaration of Independ^ice, but whkh s]pM>uld richer be 
styled the deposition of the House of Hapsburg, because it only reiterates as 
a known faqt, and does not attempt to establish an in4ependence, which, up to 
the proclamation from OlmiitaE^ Austria had nev^ ostensibly ceased to recog*- 
ntze, or ventured to deny. 

This ^p required, of course, the sanction of i^e Diet, and the presence of 
Kossuth at Debretzin. Kossuth, therefore^ now left for that city. Before 
quitting the army, he acquainted it with his intention, which was received with 
universal apmobation. Gorgey assented, $zemere made no opposition. Count 
Casimu: Bathyanyi (cousin of. Count Louis), diffidenUy dissented, but after- 
ward participated as minister for foreign affairs in Kossuth's government. 
Gorgey, as soon as Kossuth had departed, expressed himself, however, adverse 
to the measure ; Szemere, always bold in principles and thnid in action, subse- 
quently followed his example ; Bathyanyi has since recorded his protest to 
that effect. 

Nevertheless, this measure, which both houses of the Diet passed by a large 
majority, was the boldest, most judicious, and popular ever prorpcsed and 
carfied by Kossuth, except the emanciptioa of the peasantry, ft was seizing 
the opportunity legitimately, to break forever, that connection between Hungary 
and the House of Hapsburg, winch had been a permanent calamity to the 
country through three centuries, and which, on no other occasion, could hav^ 
been so irrevocably dissevered. . . 

Slaves, as the Hungarians have always been to legality, they .would not 
have considered fliat bond brdcen b^ mere crueltyor oppression, but the 
avowed attempt to incorporate them with Austria, and the solemn declaration 
of the deposition of the House of Hapsburg, made by the legitimately ap- 
pointed representatives of the nation, was conclusive, and no human power 
could now ever reconcile the Hungarians to that perjured family. 

This step was to Hungary what the execution of Charles the First of Eng- 
land had been to kingly power in Europe. Up to that time, many, and in- 
deed most kings had suffered violent deaths at the hands of their subjects ; 
but the slayer had been always regarded as a regicide assassin, or the royal 
victim as a usurper. 

It was the first occasion on which the principle *' of right divine " was 
set at defiance, and irrecoverably shaken, by the execution of the sovereign 
as a king for treason toward his people. 

So in the past history of Hungary there had been many and successful re- 
bellions and proclamations of principles, more or less republican, and Austria 
had temporized and negotiated, but it was the first time that the deposition of 
the Imperial family forever had been decreed , This explams the seeming 
anomaly that a few politicians, who would venture on resistance, and even 
talk like Szemere about republican institutions, before Kossuth had proposed 
them, were wanting in boldness to identify themselves with a measure by 
which they would have been irredeemably compromised. 
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On the 14ih of April the Diet decreed, for the tfahyAnei, and other reasonSy 
more fully specified in the Declaration of the Depoddon of the House of 
Hapeburg, 

" That Hungary with all its lesal nrovinees and counties should be pro- 
claimed as a free, independent, and self-subsistent Btate, whose integrity and 
unity can never be attacked. 

** That the dynasty of HapsburgrLorrain, which treacherously and perfidi- 
ously took up arms against the Hungarian nation, tried to divide the country, 
to annihilate the constitution, to produce hatred between different races, and 
which was even so shameless as to call in a fordgn power (Russia) to massa- 
cre its subjects, which in this way has torn in pieces the Pragmatic sanction, 
which has violated every mutual treaty, this taithless dynasty of Hapsburg- 
Lorrain, should be deposed forever as ruler in Hungary and m1 its legal pro- 
vinces and countries, should be exiled and banished forever from all the 
territories of Hungary, and diould never be allowed the privilege of Hungarian 
citijBenship. This banishment should be proclaimed in the name of the whole 
Hungarian nation. 

** That the Hungarian nation being, by a holy, unalienable right, self-sub- 
sistent, free, and independent, may proclaim its decided will to keep peace 
and friendship with all nations of the world, so long as its rights are not vio- 
lated ; to keep particularly peace and friendship with those people who were 
before united with Hungary, under the same ruler ; also with the neighboring 
Turkish and Italian countries, and to make treaties and alliances with them 
founded on mutual interests. 

" That the future system of government, with its particularities, shall be 
deliberated and decided by the National Assembly. Until the new principles 
of government are deliberated upon and accepted, a president and responsible 
ministers should be elected and invested with the executive power." That 
president was Kossuth, elected to the office bv the style of governor of 
Hun^rary, and invested by the Diet with Dictatonal powers, which, unhappily 
for his country, he subsequently too much hesitated to exercise. 

Before quitting the army at GddoHo, Kossuth had given his instructions to 
Oorgey, wno had to some extent reassured him by his conduat, and on whose 
fidehty Kossuth thought that the frank proposition he made enabled him to 
rely, although now convinced that his military capacity was rather administra- 
tive than executive. Kossuth had perceived that the various battles had been 
rather gained by the enthusiasm of the men, and by tactics on the field, than 
by those strategical combinations by which whole armies are cut off, and GKir- 
gey had modestiy admitted " that he was not a general yet, though he hoped 
some day to become one,'' and willingly accepted the ministry of war, for 
which he was admil^bly qualified, retaining only his command until a Com- 
mander-in-Chief could be selected. During the time that Kossuth accompanied 
the army he endeavored, with some success, to make him believe that he 
requited by his fidelity the trust which had been reposed in him — one morn- 
ing, for instance, Kossuth found him stitched sleeping on his cloak across the 
threshold of his (Kossuth's) apartment, and on wakening him up, the gen- 
eral remarked, with simulated effusion, " where could I be better, than guard- 
ing the safety of Hungary's defender." 

At this time, besides that the presence of Kossuth was imperatively re- 
quired at Debretzin, nothing remained but vigorously to follow up into the 
Austrian territory the shattered remains of the invading army, and he there- 
fore gave to Gorgey, without attempting to prescribe the details of their exe 
cution, the following general orders, viz : 
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Justly, to relieve the garHson of Oomoni, elosely hiTested shiee DeGanber, 
and to raise the siege. Secondly, taking with him a part of that garrison, td 
foIk>w up the main Anstrian army to Pesth, if it went towards Pesth ; bat if, 
as there was every reason to suppose, it retreated across the frontier, to piursiie 
it without intermisfflon to Vienna. In this case he was to leave twelve thou- 
sand men to observe the Austrian garrison in Buda (opposite to and indeed a 
suburb of the city of Pesth), and who, if that ganisonilid not surr^sder, were 
to besiege it. 



WRECK OF THE ARMY OF WINDISCHGRATZ -DRIVEN 

OVER THE FRONTER. 

Attstriana deffaied in four actions ly AtUieh^^Ik/eated at Waxtun and ai Oros- 

Szarlo, Defeated ly ike ffarrieen of Comom — dtfeaied at Szony and driven 

across the frontier, Gdrgeyyto protract the campaign does not purs^ie^them, but 

. besieges Buda in disoMienee to his orders, loses therthy nearly seven we^s, ed» 

lows the Austrians to rally and the Russians to come down. 

AuLiCH, who, in following up the Austrians whom he easily defeated in fmtr 
successive actions, had reached Pesth. Kossuth, after quitting the army, had 
written to recommend to him, if it it did not mterfere with the instructions of 
GOrgey, his commi^nder, to seize the island below Pesth, on the Danube, and 
erect there batteries, as Jellachich, who was in Pesth, would probably retire that 
way. At the same lime he advised Gjrgey of the counsel he had given. G<»r- 
gey, however, fhistrated this arrangement, and Jellachich, as Kossuth had 
foreseen, escaped with 7,000 men down the Danube upon rafts. The rest of 
the Austrian forces evacuated Pesth, leaving only m Buda a garrison of 6,000 
men under Hentxe. 

- The main Himgarian army now pushed forward to relieve Comom, Gen- 
eral GStz, at Waitzen, had drawn up 12,000 men, but General Damianice at- 
tacked them* with the vanguard which he eonomanded, and drove them from 
their positions. Reinforcements having come up he carried the town itself by 
storm, again attacked them outside the town, where they had formed in battle, 
and drove them across the river with the kiss of their baggage, artillery, 500 
prisoners, and G6tz, their general, left dead upon the fieM. The Hunga^an 
army now made a sweep northward to enable it to cross the river Gran 
(which empties itself into the Danube), which the Austrians made no attempt 
to defend, though they were discovered on the 19th of April, drawn up in 
battle before the town of Gros-Siailo to the number of 34,000 men, under the 
command of Wohlgemuth and Beneddc. They were inmiediately attacked by 
Damianicz and Klapka, with 20,000 men. Gros-Szarlo was stormed and ta- 
ken, an attempt to turn the Hungarian flank repuked, and the Austrians driven 
from their position with a loss of many guns, three thousand prisoners, and 
three thousand kOled. Amongst the latter were many grenadiers of the guard, 
whose duty is to watch over the personal safety of the £mperor, but who had 
been sent from Olmiitz to the number of 8,000-— to such straits was the Impe- 
rial cabinet already driven — and had arrived upon the field in time to make 
Che abortive to attempt turn the Hungarian flank, which has been mentioned. 

General Guyon, who, with a handful of horsemen, had out his way into 
Comom, and was now in command of that fortress, sallied on the approach 
of the main army, and defeating the Austrians, whom he drove to Aranyot, 
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ekAmg tbe]«£<; hank of the Danube. There remained only to attack t^e Aas* 

triaas on the other side of tJie river. 

In anticipatioQ of Gorgey's arrival, Gujcm had thrown over a bridge^ upon 
which Groi^ej refused to trust his men, though Gujon crossed over it with 
troops and heavy guns. In this manner much time was losty whilst a new 
bridge was being constructed. It was not till the night of the 25th t^at 
the Hungarians stormed and carried o^ and new Szony, opposite to Comom, 
and on the 26th that the corps of Dan\ianicz, Klapka, and ISagy-S^ndor^ with 
his cavalry, passed over and immediately attacked the Austrian Field Marshal, 
Welden. During the battle, Gorgey, with his best troops, remained on the 
other side of the river. Welden was driven from his positions with the loss 
of liis camp^ a portion of his artilery, 4,000 dead, and several thousand pri- 
soners. The same day he r^dated, by faiped marches, across the Austrian 
frontier. 

If attbi^i time GSrgey had acted in obedience to the instructions given him 
by Kossuth, he might have crossed the Austrian frontier on the 29th, and at 
latent have been before Viezma on the 2d of Aiay. There remained indeed 
now no force in the Austrian Empire, except the army of Badetsky in Italy, 
which could have offered any serious o^^osition to Im march. 

But this termination of the struggle would have cut short the ambitious hopes 
of Gdrgey, and was repugnant to the enyious feeling which he entertsuned to- 
ward the govemor of Hungary. It is evident from his subsequent conduct 
that he determined to protract the campaign, whether in the belief that oppor- 
tunities would be thereby stiU afforded him of estab^shing a military dictator- 
ship, or that he had already made that compact with the Russians, which 
there is scMne reason to believe he only entered into a little later. 

With the obvious view, from whatever nootive, of prx>tracting the campaign, 
Gorgey sent forward one corps to Baab, and anotlxer into the Schutt island, 
and after losing a week at Comom marched upon Pesth. 

He had received express orders to leave 12,000 men before Buda, and to 
march forward with aU his forces in pursuit of the Austrians ; instead of this, 
he sent 12,000 men forward^ and marcfhed <m Buda with thirty-five thousand 
men, inclusive of seven tb^ouaand Hussars, <|uite useless in a seige, but without 
bringing with him an indispensible battering traLn, although there were many 
hundred heavy guns in Qomom*. 

Hentse, ike Austrian commander of Buda, who had 6,000 men, and 247 
pieces of cannon, refused to surrender and bombarded Pesth. Gorgey hav- 
ing made an ineffectual atteuapt to storm Buda, wrote. to Kossuth that he had 
no heavy guns, and was about to raise the sieg^. He was answered by Kos- 
suth, that since he had set down befcnre the place, to avoid the injurious 
moral effect of abandoning it in the hands of the enemy, he must take it ; 
and he was asked if he had no heavy guns why he did not get them from 
Comorn? 

The heavy guns were brought — the walls battered in breach — Buda stormed 
and taken on the 21st of May — Hent;i^e mortally wounded, and five thousand 
prisoners captured, although a portion of Pesth had been destroyed, and 
one of the last acts of Hentze had been to attempt wantonly to blow 
up the magnificent chain bridge which connects Pesth with Buda — an attempt 
only frustrated by the death of the Austrian engineer. 

Giirgey afterward speciously alleged, and many of his partisans and ad- 
mirers have repeated after him, that this delay before Pesth was fatal to the 
cause, but that he undertook the seige by the especial command of Kossuth» 
a part of whose second order they quote to that effect. 
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€hfcge]r, 1»eftre mJodMi;^ as Petth* befiMV GcxDMam, Md on tiie SdMitt 
Iikiid, lost MX ^«eeks inetdf vaUe to tbe oaiuie, htyin^ cmly attaeked beyoadl 
tiie Wmg' md H ddiamter, JDoniibe, (ax tbe 16th of Jvij, the reervited forces 
of liie Awttins^ viioin» by <liis lasie> the BussUbs hao. eooie doim ihr(High 
Aaeteia to^ttanrt^ and irhose frontier^ ehould have erowiedl at tlvd eikd of 
April. Here, as far as Gorgey is concei!Ded» e&dfl Ae 6e^<md inTasioii* 

After his return to Comom, he wasted his time in petty conflicts with small 
Austrian corps on the Schutt Islaadi which he might, at any time, haye 
cleared at once. It was his custom to engage the enemy with a yery inferior 
force, and aftet i^4iy^s desiiiKory %H&g» to eilter'peisonally into action, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff, and at the head of some picked regim^ts, the cry 
bdng raasod by his purtiaaiis, ** Hnrrah fdjr victory 1 here ix>me» Oirg&j ; " 
wiien, of <MHUBa» the enamy wAs easily diaoomfited. 



THE SOUTHERN ARMY. 

!%$ Scmikem Atuitian wmy iefioM bjf Terwel"-^ lines of JSi. T€una$ $i^nued 
and carmdL TA$ eiwmy dritmn io dg frM^r forir^te* hy ihJt Ma^an. 

MsAHWHiiji, ID the tofuth, yery aaagiuBary engagem^ta had taken place 
between th^ Magyara, under Peraei^ and tiie S^them Austrian Army, of 
which dM most formidable part cosBiatedoC Turkish Serbians* 

Turkish Serbia k^nominsuly « Tnrkiah jMroyince, but the Porte has conoeded 
to it a ocnB^utioh, in virtue of which, €» consideration of a small tribute of 
about lt5,000 dollars, it is allowed to ^prem itaelf aa it chooses* A Turkish 
garrison oeonpiea the citadd of Belgrade, and two other points upon the river ; 
but without the predncts- o£ these fottifieations, no Turk is allowed to h(dd 
pfoperty, nor eyea to take up his residenee on the Serbian territory* 

Tina ooDstitutioii, the TurMah govenunent, according to its custom, haa 
aerupukwsly respected ; one of ihe chief reasdna that the Turkish Emjure has 
held together being, that it seyer, like all the other continental govern- 
mente cl Europe, attempts to retract and to resume concessions it has been 
forced tomake, «ad that it is aruling prindf^b of its policy to respect, what 
btemed Hiere, '^ihe ri^(hit of insurrection/' The Serbians are about one 
milfion m number, ruled by a nafiye prince, wad natiye S^iate. The wliole 
population may be considered prosperous. Every liian is ajrmedf In c h a r a cte r 
they nre braye and enterpriiti^, aldiough no natch for the Magyars-— shrewd, 
selfish, nmd filled with politioaf ambition. Knichanin, who soon «fter led the 
Serbian sympathisers, waa OoDanander-in^Chief of the small regular samj 
kept up by the Serlnan goremment. 

It was soon obyious, &at althou^ usually many times more numerous than 
the Magyara, this southern army stood no chance with them in the field. It, 
therefore; entrenched and finrtlfied, in strpng positions, like those of the lines 
of St. Tamas, on the canal which unites the Danube and the . Tbeiss, or the 
famous position of Titel, at the point of confluence of the Theiss into the 
Danube, covered by an inaccessible marah, in which, the remains of this 
sott&em army, when finally routed and dispersed, toc^ re&ge, and from 
'vHlience it could neyer be expelled. When the Austrian army ventured into 
the open field it was easily defeated. When it retired behind its entrenchments 
these were stormed by Percael, who was firequently repulsed with loss. At 
lenglii, aiWv'carxyiDg'seyend atnmg po8iti(»is, he took by storm the famous lin(es 
3 
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of S«a Tunas, skugliteriiig 6,000 Serbiaafl in ^n^ixeoAM. In liie Soailih, Aeaie' 
fare, except on two or three frontier points, where protected bj fortresses or £n> 
tincations, this southern army had been driven, Uke the army of WindisehgralSy 
from the Hungarian territory. Bern had alreMly eznalsed both the Auatriaa 
and Russian armies from Tiransylyania» in one of the most maryelous earn- 
paigns recorded in the military smnais. 



BEM'S CAMPAIGN IN TRANSYLVANIA. 

Bbm daringly attempted, widi 4,000 men, the conquest c^ Traasylyanta, da* 
fended by 16,000 Austrian regulars and 30,000 Wallachian insurgents, to 
whose aid 10 or 12,000 Russians were called in shortly after. A few hundred 
men under Oeneral Ccetz had obstinat^y muntained themselyes tn a strong 
position near Thorda, one of the western passes, which facilitated to some ex- 
tent his movement, and be knew that he could count on the warlike spirit of the 
Szeklers if he could reach them ; but their country b situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of Transylvania. Deseendine through the ^sses c^ Nagy 
Banya, toward tbe end of December, 1848, he defeated <me of Puchner's gen- 
erals at Sibo and at Deecz, and marched on Clausenburg, which Puchner 
evacuated on his approach, to concentrate his forces and overwhehn the inva- 
der. Bern, instead of fdAowmg him up, marched to Bistria, where he attacked 
and defeated Urban and drove him over the frt>ntier, and then came down to 
Hermanstadt in the south, which, with n £ur inferior force, he tried to carry by 
assault against Puchner's army. Repulsed with loss, he retired toward Yis- 
agna, and pushed forward a small corps as far as Muhlenbach near Oarlsbui^. 
Attacked by overwhelming forces he was defeated at Yisagna, one wing of 
his army cut <^ and dispersed, whilst the coips he had detached to Muhl^i- 
bach was overpowered by the garrison ci Oarlbsun;, which massacred both the 
priscHiers and the fugitive Magyar faaulies. Cut off on all sides, and reduced to 
1 ,200 meii, Bern was summoned to lay down his arms. But he had sent to 
Hungary for reinforcements, which he calculated must at this time be comings 
through the Maros passes ; he therefcHre turned westward, carried Huhlen- 
bach by storm, and entrenched himself a Uttie further on, till the reinforcements 
which Kossuth had sent could join him. The vanguard of these reinforce- 
ments having reached him, he di^atched CJolond Count Bethkn, who had 
commanded one wing of his army in most of the actions fought, to brinff up 
the remainder. Bethlen, who atairted on an Endish hunter, and went straight 
across the country, promised to reach the rmforeing anny before midnight 
Bern calculated that they might be upon the ground by ei^t m the morning 
and attacked in consequence, but the road was blocked, up by many thousand 
wagmis full of fogiUves, so that Bethlen, though he started with the troops at 
the hour agreed upon, was several hours longer en the road than had been ci^* 
eulated. In the meantime Bem had been overwhelmed, had lost a part (^ his 
artillery, and was forced precipitately to retreat, which he did till he met Beth- 
len with his troops, which now raued the force of Bem to 6,000 men. With 
these, tummg fiercely on the enemy, he repulsed hJm. Bem had Us finger 
smashed by a bullet in this acdon» and in paasmg Ummgh the next vUlage, after 
the enemy was repulsed, called out from his horse ** For some fellow to come 
and out that off for him 1" 

Following up Puchner, Bem now defeated him with great slaughter at Piski^ 
and forced him to retire In eonliision upon Hermanstadt^ whtcb it was now ex 
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peeted that Bern ironld again attack. Instead of maitshing toward Bet- 
manstadt, liowever, Bern passed under the suns of Carlsbarj^^ strack nortJi- 
ward till he reached Gorfalva, and placed himself hi communication with the 
Sseklers. Meanwhile, from 10 to 12,000 Russians had entered through the 
southern passes, and Urhan, with a large force, had re-entered Transylvania 
through the pass of Bistris, where he easily defeated a small body left by 
Bern in observation* 

Bern immediately rafarched on Bistris, defeated Urban, again drove him 
a<m>68 the frcmtier, and returned to the environs of M^o^es and GorMva. 

Meanwhile, Puchner, whose whole force was disposable by the arrival of the 
Bussians, and who knew that Urban had entered by the Bistri^s pass, but was 
ignorant of his defeat-— so rapid had been Bern's movements — now maneu- 
vered to turn Bern's position, and to get in his rear, ezercismg much ingenuity 
to <mt himself off from his own basis of operation. Bem no sooner perceived 
^e error than he came down by forced marches upon Hermanstadt, garrisoned 
by 6,000 BuseioDS, and took the city by assault, capturing or killing half dieir 
number and obliging the remainder to escape during the night through the 
pass of the Rothenthurm into Wallachia, wiut the loss of tdieir baggage and 
artillery. 

Puchner, terrified br the intelligence that whilst he was pottering about to cut 
Bem off, Itiat general had defeated Urban in the north bm the Enssians in the 
south, now reU'eated in great discouragement upon Cronstadt where Bem and 
his victorious army arrived on the 19th of March, and drove Austrians and 
Russians together, precipitately out of Transylvania, which he had cleared of 
55,000 demies in an eleven week's campaign. Bem was seconded by three 
admirable officers. General Oseta, Golonel Gall, and Count Bethlen, 

Such, in the north-west and centrCj in the south and in the east, was the re« 
suit of the second invasion of Hungary, which, like the first, left the Austrian 
Empire at the mer^ of that country, an opportunity of which Hungary was 
prevented from profiting by the perverseness of one of her own ehildren. 



THIRD INVASION. 

Wkh 875,000 mmagmnst 1 40,000. jMttrUi, to oUtia iheaido/ Bnssia, sur- 
renders her Independence to the Tmr. HemkUum ^ BmsHa — NichUat <mlff 
determined to intervene, when assured qf the connimnee of Qorgey* 

Tbb third invasion of Hungary, took place m eonseque&ce of a compact, 
constituting one of the most remarka]51e political events of modem times, and 
involving no less than the surrender of Austrian independence to Russia, 
together with t^ independence of aU the other European Despotisms. 

Previously, Austna and Russia, though making comm<»i causes to oppress 
liberty, and retal-d progress, had been opposed on many points, where their 
interests were at vaaance. Prussia maintained an independent action, by 
leaning alternately on one or the other of these adverse powers. The petty 
German powers could coquette, alternately with Prussia and with Austria. 
Niqples, Tuscany, Modena, and the Papacy, or rather it should be said, the 
Jesuits, who, by this time, had recovered their influence, forfeited since thet 
death of the last pc|>e, looked exclusively to Austria for protection. 

Witli the surrenoi^r of Austikian indiBpendence* that of all these govern-- 
ments became forfeited to Russia, so that at this moment, she conunands as 
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abeolutelj at Borne, b Yieima, iii Berlin, and at Naples^ aa in her own 
proTiiices of Moscow or Kaxan. It was not without a struggle, that ^e Prinoea 
<^ the House iA Hapsburg consented to decline into hereditary pro-consuk 
of the Russian empire ; but- there was no altanatire. An uneipect^ good 
fortune onlj had prevented the ▼ictorious Magyars from inarching to Yiennav 
possessing thems^ves of the resources of the Empire, and openbg a commu- 
nication with Italy. Possessed of arms sufficient, they would have. had within 
a month, ,300,000 men in the field, against whom there was nothing to make 
head, but Radetsky's army in Italy, whose rear, with such an Oppor^ity, the 
ItaMans would have again assailed. 

Neither was thia protectorate so easily conceded. Great as ifere the pros- 
pects it afforded to the ambition of the Tsar, it was accompanied by corres- 
ponding perils. Rnsma is not the power, which it is the constant aim of her 
diplomacy to naake the world believe she is. A glance at map Noi. 5, will 
suggeM some idea of the dangers which beset, and df the causes of weakness 
which enfeeble her. She is said to have a million of men on paper^ in reidity 
they do not amount to 600,000. 

8o great and incorrigible is the peculation, pervading all branches of the 
service, and so fatally does it operate on the providing and provisioning of the 
troops, that a Russian regiment starting from the denterof the Empire, often 
looses more men before reaching an enemy's coUn^, than British regiments 
lost on the average, during five year's campaigning in the Iberian peninsula. 

Russia has never, since 1815 (and then all the nations of Europe were with 
their governments against Napoleon), been aUe to send more than !200,000 
men across her frontier, nor to assemble 100,000 on one batUe field. 

It would not do to send any but the best troops into Hungary, and, if these 
were beaten, the war would be transferred into Poland, where 13 millions of 
Poles would seice the opportunity to jrise agwst the hated rule of Russia. 

FurUiermore, a widely ramified conspracy was known to have been <Hrgan- 
ized, and set on foot, am^igst the Russian nobles. It may appear strai^e to 
western readers, that a conspiracy could be known to exist in Russia, and yet 
remain unpunished. But, in a country where among certain classes, every 
tenth man is through choice or compulsion a police spy, the art of conspiring 
has been pushed to such perfectbn, that 'the^ discovery of what is called ** an 
outer circle," gives no clue to more important members and leaders, and hence 
in hopes of getting at the latter, the humbler class of the initiated have tome- 
times been left undisturbed by the police for years. 

Many Rusaan officers of high rank; afterward offered the Hungarian 
government to pass over with their troops, in the event of their leader being 
defeated in a decisive battle, and the proof of the existence of the conspiracy 
mentioned, may be found in the sentences of death and exile to Siberia, pub- 
lisbed in the ** OazeUe de Si, PeUr9bourff,**itkthe ensuing winter. 

For these reasons, at an Imperial counsel over which the Emperor Nicholas 
in person presided, all his counsellors, excepting two, voted aginst intervention 
in Hungary, as periling the existence of the Empire, and field Marshal' 
Prince Paskiewiteh, who was destined to command the Russian expedition, was 
one of those most warmly opposed to it. 

The Emperor however, remarked, that notwithstanding the excellent argu- 
ments they set forth, he had determined upon interventi<m, /or reasoru imom 
only to himseif. 

Experience had long since taught him, that although he possessed wonderfni 
facilities for discovering the secrets of other cabinets, he had never bean able 
to count on preserving those of his own. 
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Now, there is the strcmgest ground based on circumslantiai evictence, for 
believing that these ** reasons '' to which the Emperor Nicholas alluded, were 
an understanding which he had already entered into with Qjrgey. 

Gjrgey's frequent intercommunication with the Bussian Generals, during the 
ensuing campaign ; his dispatches to Paskiewitch, discovered on the person of 
a female relative repairing to the Eussian headquarters, were not required to 
prove beyond all doubt, that such a compact did exist, because this is abun- 
dantly established by his general conduct, by his movements, and by that of 
the enemy, which cannot possibly be accounted for on any other supposition. 

It may perhaps be advisable at once, to state here in extenuation of his guilt 
which even with this palliation, is sufficiently great to hsmd his name down as 
a by- word of execration, to posterity ; that there is every reason to believe 
that G rgey was not actuated by any mercenary motives in his betrayal, 
and that he neither stipulated for, nor received his ** thirty pieces of silver," 
It is also more than probable, that he had no idea of giving his country and 
companions in arms, to be bound and manacled by Bussia, whilst Austria 
glutted her revenge upon tiiem, but was himself, to a great extent, deceived 
by Russian Diplomacy, which held out to him the prospect of a constitutional, 
or at least independent monarchy, under a Bussian prince, to which he thought 
to play the part of a sort of Monk. 

At any rate, from the moment of the march of the Bussians to the relief of 
Austria, every move he made, was — as far as his fear of being treated by his 
own army, like Dumourier, permitted — exactly what his adversaries could 
have desired. 



DEFENCE FRUSTRATED BY TREASONABLE DISOBEDI- 
ENCE OF GORGEY. 

Farces hrought to hear against Hungary. 66rgey makes a dest^tory attack on 
the frontier — ordered by Kossuth to march immwtiaiely c^ainst Paskietvitch — 
Remains behind on the contrary to let the Austro-Eussian army come up with 
him — fyhts a bloody batde at Acz under suspicious circumstances — again at- 
tacks the enemy wiihout other Effect than to allow Faskieuntch to come up* 
Hungarian paper money. 

In estimating the forces, moral and material, brought to bear agamst Hun- 
gary in the third invasion, the complicity of G6rgey with the invaders, is an 
element, which above all, should be taken into account, because without that 
advantage over the Hungarians, I think that a succinct narrati6n of the cam- 
paign, will satisfactorly show the reader, that the third combined inroad of 
Austrians and Bussians, would haie resulted in the same confusion and disas- 
ter as the first and second invasions. 

The third invasion of Hungary, took place with from 376,000 to 400,000 
men, of whom, nearly three hundred thousand were regular troops, out of which 
150,000 were Bussians. The rest consisted of Turkish Serbians, Hungarian 
Serbians, Transylvanian Wallacks, Sclavonians, and Croats. 

To oppose these forces, the Hungarians had now 140,000 armed men, of 
whom fifty thousand might not only be termed disciplined and veteran soldiers, 
having fought victoriously through the last campaigns, but constituted the 
finest troops on the continent of Europe. They were in possession of the strong 
fortress of Peterwardein, and the impregnable fortress of Comom — Arad 
surrendered during the campaign to the besieging Hungarian army. 



Hnogary was now assailed from four different quarters. — ^From tiie Austrian 
frontier (opposite Vienna), b^ 75,000 Austrians, under the command of the 
young Emperor and Marshal Haynau, and by 25,000 Eosnans under Paniutin, 
From the frontier of Austrian Poland, by the Russian Commander-in-€hie( 
Field marshal Prince Paskiewitch, who marched down through the passes of 
Bukla with 80,000 men. In the soutii by Jellachich, who, between regular 
troops, insurgents, Turkish Serbians, and the garrisons of Esseg and Temesvar, 
had upward of 100,000 men. On the eastern or Transylvanian side, by 
35,000 Russians, under Rudiger and Luders, by 20,000 Austrians and 30,000 
Wallachians, making 85,000 men. This is without taking into account yarious 
irrecular corps, brought successively to reinforce the various, armies, or 
employed for a time. 

The great northern passes through the Carpathians, by which the main 
Russian expedition was descending, can only be properly commanded from 
Pukla, on the Gallician side. Kossuth had been inclined to sieze and occupy 
this position, and to carry the war into Galhcia ; but a timid party in the Diet, 
alleged, that Dukla being in Austrian Poland, which adjoined Russian Poland, 
it would be affordiag Russia a pretext to interfere. At this time, Cayaignac, 
the French president, was rec^ying assurances, that the Russian intervention 
in Transylvania^ had only taken place on the demand of the inhabitants, and 
without the authorization of the Knasian cabinet, and Sir Staratford Canning, the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, had been assured by the Russian 
Ambassador, Mr. Titof — ^ and repeated to his feUow diplomatists Ms conviction 
of the truth of the assurance — that Russia had no intention of int^ering in 
Hungary. 

Whether or not Russia adopted this determination, Kossuth, in the first 
instance, counted <m overturning the Austrian Empire, before the armies of the 
Tsar could have been brought into the field. When the delays of Giirgey had 
allowed Austria to recruit her strength, and Russian troops to come down to 
her assistance, he still reckoned confidently on the one invincible army he ha4 
got together, (which, after all, never was fairly beaten but betrayed J, and on 
a general system of d^ence, which had been succesful in the second invasion, 
and which there is every reason to conclude, would have been so in the third, 
but for the disobedience and treachery which frustrated the combination. 

The third invasion may, properly speaking, be considered to begin with the 
attack, tardily and desultonly made by Gorgey, with a part of his iforce, near 
the frontier, between six and seven weeks after he should have been there, 
and when instead of finding twenty or thirty thousand broken spirited and 
harassed troops to oppose lum, he had near one hundred and twenty thousand 
Russians and Austrians to contend with. 

Gorgey, ifrom the 16th of June to the 20th, had pushed forward, across 
the rivers Waag and Neuhausler -^ Danube,^ small corps, which were in gen- 
eral successively repulsed, and gave the enemy due warning, and full time, to 
concentarate forces which enabled them, four-fold, to overmatch the Hungari- 
ans in the field — Gorgey himself, the last days operating with his picked 
troops, and being victorious where he. fought, at Szered, from whence, how- 
ever, on the following day, overwhelming numbers obliged him to retreat. 

The repulse of this at4<ack, on what may be termed the Austrian frontier 
line, was followed by the Austrians and Russians assuming the offensive, a 
few days later, by attacking Raab, which, after a hard day's fighting, its gar- 
rison of 6,000 evacuated, retreating on Comom, whilst Kmetty, one of the 
bravest of the Hungarian generals, was cut off with 5,000 men, and obliged 
to retreat upon the Hunganan army of the south. 
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Now, GSrgey, who hnd fio long delayed ftttackmg the frozrtaer line ef ibe 
Anstaians, iHben ordered to do so, actually Ibaght what may be termed the 
battle of Szered, when positively commanded by the goTemment not to giye 
battle thel«. 

That k to say, that as soon aft Kossuth found that Q^rgey bad delayed to 
cros9 the frontier till Russian reinfbrcementa had come down, and that he was 
assured that Paskiewiteh was about to invade Hungary from Gallim, he 
(Kossuth) had formed fresh combinations, in persuanee of which GK^rgey had 
been ordered to fall back. When the disobedience of G#rgey had rendered 
this impossible, Kossuth peremptorily commanded him to retire on Pest^ by 
forced marches, with all his troops, take there the railroad to'Szolnok, where he 
would find an army under Percsel, and with this combined force fall upon 
Paskiewiteh, as he was ^tescending from the passes of the northern hill 
country. 

Gorgey, at the time he recdred this order, had under his control more than 
half of the miHtary force of Hungary in numbers, and three-fourths of its 
strength. After leaving a sufficient garrison to defend Comom, he might have 
marched with from 60 to 70,000 fighting men, and at Szolnok have united 
wi^ from 30 to 40,000 more^ of whom half were efficiently armed, and all 
would have proved useful auzifiaries. 

By obeying the instructions (or rather, it should now be said, the peremp" 
tory commands) of i^ossuth, he would, therefore, have been able to fall, with 
a great superiority of force, upon that very army of Paskiewiteh, which sub- 
sequendy, with little more than half of his chosen troops, (disheartened by 
three suiguinary and bootless battles, and a discouraging defeat,) he easily 
drove before hihi, when forced to attack it. 

Can it reasonably be doubted that a serious and vigorous attack, by 100,000 
men, imconquered and undiscouraged, would have failed to destroy Paskie- 
witeh ? and Paskiewiteh beaten, &e victorious Magyars, would have turned 
round on the Austro-Russian army of Haynau, and Jraniutin^ which it w91 be 
seen too that they proved at Acz thar ability to defeat, with little more than 
half its numbers. 

The whole conduct of QUrgej, from the time of the first appearance of the 
Russians in Hungary, h6wever perpleadng it may have appeared at the lame 
to his companions in sums, bears, When afterward reviewed with a compari- 
son of dates and facts, in every act the inopress of unmistakeable connivanee 
with the enemy. 

From this tmie, whilst affecting to treat the Austrians with a contempt, 
which was the popular fee&ig in his army, accustomed, so invariably to beat 
them with anything like equal numbers — he spoke of the invasion of the 
Russians In the most discouraging manner, magnified their numbers, power 
and resources, and represented the contest against them as a conflict agamst 
hope. At the same lime he expressed his opinion that the Russians were not 
so hostile to the Hungarians, nor so friendly to Austria as they seemed, and 
hints were thrown out of a constitutional and independent monarchy under a 
prince of Letichtenberg, or the Grand Duke Gonstontine. Russian officers, 
on various pretexts, came frequently to his quarters with flags of truce, and 
did all in their power to confirm these reports, which were easily spread far 
and wide, and w§nt far to paralyse the influence of Kossuth in rousing up the 
couttlay. To all the orders, prayers, and threats of Kossuth and the Diet, he 
replied by protestations of fidelity and obedience, and promises that he wouki 
march in the direction commanded on the following day. 

After the battle of Szered he retired to Gomom, where, twelve days subse- 
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qaently, be was found by the Austro-Russian army, amounting to 70,000 men 
commanded by Haynau and PaoiaUn, and wbicb tbe young Emperor Francis 
Josepb accompanied. 

Tbe Austro-Russians attacked the Hungarian entrenched camp, which was 
on the right bank of the Danube, opposite Oomom, and carried the outworks 
of Monostor, and the village of Szony, by a surprise which it wa« difficult to 
account for. The Hungarian army was yery eager to recover these positions, 
but was only brought by degrees into the field, and never to a greater num- 
ber than 40,000, against an enemy who left no effort unattempted to retain 
the advantage he had gained. 

By degrees, however, every point was re-taken by the Hungarians, and after 
the last reserve of the Austrians and Russians had been engaged, Gjrgey 
pushing on with the artillery and cavalry, threw the enemy's eentre into con- 
fusion, and obliged him to a precipitate retreat. Two Austrian batteries were 
captured, (the Hungarians had lost one, early in the day,) with many prison- 
ers, and although Gorgey made no serious attempt to pursue, the Austrians 
and Russians retired in disorder, as far as Dotis, three or four leagues from 
the field. The young Emperor, who was said to have borne himself well 
in the beginning of the day, fled when it turned against him, to Raab, and 
never was seen afterward on a field of battle. Seven thousand men were 
killed or wounded on both sides, in this sanguinary ^tion, but as G jrgey had 
behaved with great gallantry, and was wounded, his army forgot to inquire 
** How the Austrians and Russians came to venture to attack, and how to suc- 
ceed in carrying the intrenchments which they carried ? How Gorgey had 
not brought his whole force into the field, that is to say, the whole garrison of 
Oomom, which would have given him upward of 60,000 men ? and lastly, 
why he had not followed up,- and utterly dispersed the Austro-Russian army, 
as he might have done V* 

After messengers and commissaries despatched in vain; there arrived, at 
length, on the night, of the battle, at head-quarters, an order from Kossuth, 
superseding Gorgey, and appointing General Messoros to the conmiand. But 
a council of the dupes and partizans of Gc)rgey having been assembled, it was 
decided by them that they would only serve imder QtJrgey, and they con- 
veyed to him their resolution to that effect. Gorgey transmitted this to the 
Government with fresh assurances of his ^iielity and zeal, a» a plea for not 
resigning his command, but promised, nevertheless, immediately to march 
against I^askie witch. 

After nine days further delay on pretext of his wound, which was a mere 
graze, he attacked Haynau's army to the south of Comorn, and retired again to 
that fortress on the 11th of July, after a desultory battle at Cszem. 

Two days after,* G'Jrgey at length, marched in the direction prescribed to 
him, along the left bank of the river. By this time Paskiewitch, with 
the main Rus»an army, had descended safely from the passes of the Carpa- 
thians, and was rapidly approaching Pesth, where no obstacle existed to his 
junction with the Austro-Russian army under Haynau and Paniutin. 

During the second invasion, after the declaration of the expulsion of the 
House of Hapsburg at Debretzin, Kossuth had returned witli the Diet to 
Pesth, forced to take this step, which he considered injudicious, by the neces* 
sity of watching G>gey. After the third invasion had takfti place, Gorgey, 
many days before Haynau and Paniutin could have reached Pesth, sent to in- 
form Kossuth and the Diet, that he (G>rgey) could not answer for the safety 
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of that city, for four and twenty hours. In consequence of this 'mtimation, 
the government removed to Szegedin — a premature removal which had a very 
fifttal effect upon the campaign, by interrupting at an important moment the 
working of the Bank note jpresses, whereby the government fell in arrears in a 
manner it could never subsequently recover. 

One of the great means by which Kossuth had been able so wonderfully to 
organize resistance, was due to the credit he had secured before the revolu- 
lian, to the Hungarian paper, by makii^ the condition of the national finance 
clear to the popular intelligence. Every man knew and knows, in Hungary, 
that it is based (and to what amount) on the national property, which an en- 
emy may seise, but cannot cariy away, ncH* alienate for want of purchasers, 
who, from the experience of centuries, will be satisfied with nothing short of 
a title derived from ihe Diet, 

The unknown and rnihmited issues of the Austrian paper, every one in Hun- 
gary, knew, on the contrary, to be only based at best, on the power of the 
Austrian government to collect taxes, whilst the excess of its expenditure, the 
hopeless disorders of its finances, and the frequent depreciation of formerly 
issued paper, helped to discredit it 

The choice of the population was, it must be observed, limited between 
these papers, and not between either and a metallic curreticy — • there was, 
therefore, no hesitation, and up to the last moment of the contest, the credit 
of the small Hungarian notes remained unimpaired, but the supply being in- 
sufficient, through the limited number of presses, and the circumstance nar- 
rated, the larger notes fell to a diseoimt, because they could not be changed 
into smaller* * 

It is worthy of remark, that although after the subjugation of Hungary, it 
was made fdony to hold the Kossuth notes, they were, and are stifi bought 
up at. 20 per cent, by the peasantry, who, unable to obtain silver or bullion, 
use tiie Austrian notes for circulation, but coMect the Kossuth notes to hoard, 
whenever, even at a personal risk, they can be obtained, being sure of the 
eventual worthlessness of the one, and confident of the ultimate liquidation 
of the other* 



MISCHIEVOUS RETREAT OF G0R6EY. 

C^rge^ obliged to attack Pcukmokch, and the Russian army farces it to retire^-— 
retreats 9 leaving Nagy-Sandor to he overvohdmedy but vfho arrests the whole 
Hursian armp — makes a drcuitaus march of 300 miles to the Maros — adwy- 
caies a Russian Prince and constitutional monarchy — seeks to demoralize his 
army by starvation ax^dfatsgue^-^causes Nagy-Sandor's corps to be cut to pieces* 

When -Gorgey did begin his march it was (after leaving behind him Klapka, 
and 25,000 men in Comorn,) only with between 30 and 35,000 men, and 
without giving notice of his march to the government, whereby Dembinski's 
army, now comprising that of Perczel, was prevented from coming to his aid, 
although easily within reach when GKirgey came up with Paskiewitch at 
Waitzen, at the bend of the Danube. 

The army of Paskiewitch had only been opposed by 12,000 men under 
Vysocki, who had been obliged to fall back, uniting his army to that of Perc- 
zel, of the whole of which Dembmski had again t-aken the command. 

0:^rgey being obliged at Waitzen to attack, the van guard of Paskiewitch 
was impetuously driven back by the Magyars. The Russian Field Marshal re- 
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trod as far as Dana-Kesi, half wsy to Pesth, which, by this tiane^ Hajnaii's 
Austro-BuBsian army had reached unmolested. 

The next day, G:>rgey struck northward into the mountain country be had 
entered during the last invasion, but leayin^ behind htm to be eat off, Nagy* 
Sandor, with the rear guard, which, Paskiewiteh coming up with his wliuc^ 
force, engaged. 

Naey-Saudor defended himself so gallantly, that Paskiewiteh admits in his 
bulletm, that he beUeyed himself opp^ed to the whole Hun||;8vian anny. At 
nightfall, after great loss, the Hungarian General succeeded m retreating after 
Gjrgey. 

Every movement of Ojrgey from this time, waa obviously calculated to 
enable him to fulfill his contract with the Eussians, by weakening, demoralising, 
and breaking the spirit of his army, but the spirit of that army was not easily 
broken. It consisted of ihid veterans of fdnner campaigns, who had never 
been, and never were to the last, defeated in fiiir fighting, and who were 
accompanied by eight regiments <^ probably the finest cavalry in the world, 
supported by cme himdred andlbity guns. 

Indeed, after three huudred miles of harassii^, and meessant marchmg 
by A dreuitous route*— after discouragement, starvation, the abandonment of 
isolated corps, and the dissemmation of faUaeious promise»-~it remained stiD 
unsafe to venture to prGf>ose to his troops a surrender, tiU he could announce 
to them that Kossuth hiul resigned, ana that the army of the South had been 
destroyed. 

The particulars of this march are briefly as follows : Qoigey advanced from 
Waitzen to Loconz, and then eastward and southward toward Tokay, describ- 
ing an arc from the former place to the latter, whilst the main Russian army 
(after detaching strong corps to pursue him) marohed in a line which would 
represent its chord. During this time he was constantly harassed by, and 
skirmishing with the Bjissians, but waa obliged to refuse an armistice for four 
and twenty hours» which would have enabled the mats Russian army to cut 
him ofif from the passage of the Thdss, either beeause some of his <;reatures 
who sought aolj for a military despotism, or others who now expected to see 
the vague promises of Russia put into ezeeution, grew suspicious — or possibly 
that he himself still believed in and held out for such a result. Directiy after 
this refusal, he diatnissed, however, th^ chief of his staff, and appointed his 
own brother in his place. About this time General Nagy-Sandor surprised 
one. of Goigey's relatives repairing to the Russian headquarters, and toc^ from 
her papers proving the understanding between the Russian and Austrian com- 
manders and chief, but the effect of this discovery was neutralised by the 
allegation that Russia was prqaosing to inteiiiBre against Austria, and for the 
purpose of placing on the throne a Russian prince, who undert(M)k to guarantee 
the constitution of 1848. 

The Theiss was reached and crossed, before, the arrival of the main Russian 
army to intercept that of Gargey , who then marched upon Gros-Wardein, whilst 
he detached Nagy-Sandor to Debret&n ; and as he had been doing day by 
day^ by fractions of his army, now left that General's entire corps to be finally 
cut off and overwhelmed, after a gallant resistance by the main army of Pas 
kiewitch, which had followed on his traces, whilst he (Giirgey) remained at 
Vamos-Perez, within two hours of the fight, without marching to his assist- 
ance. In this manner, passing through Gros-Wardein, he arrived in the vicin- 
ity of Arad, whither Kossuth had at this time retired with the government, 
in co&sequencQ of events which I will now briefly narrate. 
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RETREAT OF DEMBINSKI— BATTLE OF TEMESVAR. 

Demidmki.reiires from Szepedin, which he tmght to ham drftnded — manhei on 

. Temetvar instead €f Arad^^his army demoredized by retreat-^JBem, igspoinied 

to the ehirf command^ immediately gvoea battle — battle nearly wmr^Bungariam 

forced to retreat from the field of Temeevar, The army diepereee after the 

battle in coneeqtience cf a panic in paeeing through a wood. 

On quitting Pesth, Kossuth and the Diet had retired to Szegedin, where an 
armj of upward of sixty thousand men 'was assembled under the oonunond 
of Dembinski, 

This army consisted of the corps which had been concentrated from the 
aorth and south — ^that isi.to say, Vysockis's, Perczers, and the army of the 
South, to which fresh levies had been added. 

Jellaehich, at the outset of this campaign, had defeated Perczel, and pene- 
trated some way northward, when he was attadced and defeated, with the loss 
of seven thousand men^ by Generals Yetter and Guyon. Guyon, after the 
Ban had again rallied and recruited his forces, had subsequently attacked, 
defeated, and put him ignominiously to flight at Pancssova, within sight of 
the dties of Semlin and Belgrade, and finiuly driven him beyond the Drave 
to Mitrovicz, upon the Turkish frontier. In this manner the Southern army 
had become disposaUe. At Szegedin» which was strongly intrenched, Dem* 
binski, under whose command these combined armies were now united, was 
potected on his right by the Maros river, on his front by the Theiss, on his 
left by the fortress of Peterwardeln, and on his rear by the Hungarian forces 
besieeing Temesvar and Arad» which latter place about tibis time had surren* 
dered, and to which the govemm^it retired. 

Haynau and Paniutm, with the Austro^Bussian army, whom we last left in 
Pesth, marched cm their part dowa to SsegediUy whilst Paskiew^ch was 
pursuing Gjrgey behind the Theiss. 

Dembinski, who had every element wherewith to have made at Seegedhi a 
successful stand* after a faint rosistance, declared his poskaoos untenaUe, and 
unaccountably retreated. 

In case of retreating* he had orders to fall back upon Arad ( which was 
a fortress in the hands of the Hunffariaas )> there to effect his junction with 
O^rgey ; instead of which he dis<M>ediently retired upon Temesvar, a hostSe 
fortress, and further from the point of junction. Whether, distrusting Gji^y^ 
he suspected that Paskiewitch would be let in upon his ( Dembmdd's ) rear, 
whether be thought that his treatment at Kapdnaauthoraed the d]sobeaience> 
or whether he concluded this to a be favorable opportuni^ for carrying onfe his 
former plan of an inroad into^the Bukowinia, and that^ as Gihrgey hanl dtme twice 
before, he was maneuvering to avoid Kossuth and the Diet» his conduct was 
equally censurable^ and his retreat from Sa^din proved morally and materi- 
ally more demoralizing to his army than a defeat ; men and horses being im« 
provided with food aad fcvage, whilst the vast stores of provisions which 
A^ossuth had collected at Szegedin were abandoned to the invader. 

About the time that Dembinski was making his disastrous retreat on Tem- 
esvar and thereby ruining the army, Bern had come to Eossuth to seek rein- 
forcements. Though he had 20;000 men wherewith to defend Transylvania, 
against 8d,000 invaders, he had not met with the same good fortune as in his 
first campaign. Hurrying, with an inadequate force, to Bistriz, where he 
heard the Russians had entered, he defeated the first corps, but was in turn. 
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upon the following day, with his weakened force, defeated by the overpow- 
ering numbers of a second army. Driven southward, he had made a rapid 
march on Hermanstadt, which he again took by storm. But his generals were 
unfortunate. Col. Kiss was killed at the pass of the Rothenthurm and the pass 
was carried, and other defeats and discomfitures ensued. Still, Bem held strong 
positions, and the enemy had greatly suffered, so that with 16,000 men rein- 
tbrcement, and some fresh military stores, Bem yet calculated on being able 
to clear the country, and these he came to ask of Kossuth, who seized the 
opportunity to appoint him to the supreme command of Dembinski's and of 
Gjrgey's armies, 

Bem repaired to the environs of Temesvar, and on assuming the command 
of Dembinski's army, immediately gave battle. In the condition of that army 
it was necesary to fight, and to fight without delay, but not go to into action 
as Bem did, so hurriedly that he had not time to make himself acquainted with 
the true condition of the force of which he had assumed command. 

The battle of Temesvar, which decided the fate of Hungary ( at least for 
a season), began by Bem's qiarchingto attack the Austro-Russian army, under 
Haynau and Paniutin. 

Bem had the misfortune to have the commander of his riffht wing. Colonel 
Gall, killed when leading up ten or twelve raw batallions with which he was 
ordered to advance, and which the officer who succeeded him inopportunely 
halted. 

Bem, in the meanwhile, was not in a position from whence he could see or 
remedy the error, but went with his chief artillery force, steeple-chasing with 
his left wing and driving the enemy recklessly from position to position before 
him. The Austrian and Russian cavalry, and cavlary-reserves were brought 
forward, arid to the number of twelve thousand, attempted to retrieve the day, 
but were charged by General Ghivon, with seven thousand Hussars, and driven 
back in the utmost disorder* Meanwhile Bem continued to advance till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it was no longer doubted that the victory was won. 
Haynau and his staff, it is said, had fled idready from the field, when suddenly 
Bern's cannon was silenced. He had gohe into action without discovering that 
his anomunition had been «ent off the }»«ceding night by mistake to Arad. 
Prince Lichtenstein perceived and took advantage of these accidents and retriev- 
ed the day. Guyon made a last attempt by charging with his Hussars on one 
hundred and twenty cannon, now concentrated by the Austro-Russians. His 
men rode gallantly almost up to the destructive batteries, wavered for a mo- 
ment, broke, and all was lost. Men and horses had been four and twenty 
hours without food or forage, and it is his opinion that with a single draught 
of wine a piece, he would have carried it and thus, at the eleventh hour, 
turned the day. 

As it was — ^the Hungarian army retreated uiipttx;pued, the result being rather 
a victory they had failed to win than a battle they had lost, the enemy having 
sufiEered too severely, to follow tl^em. Bem and Dembinski, who was on the 
field as a volunteer, were both wounded in the action. The retreat took place 
that night through a wood, always a dangerous operation with troops not in a 
high state of discipline. After penetrating some distance, on arriving at a cross 
road, an alarm of ** The enemyl" was given, and a sudden panic seized the 
army, which dispersed into the forest and which could not be rallied, the 
famished soldiers pushing on in all directions to seek food. 

60 completely was the army scattered that on the following morning Guyon 
wrote to Kossuth, saying that not a thousand men could be got together, and 
urging at the same time the arrival of Gargey. 
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But the Austrians and Russians moved with so much caution and had suf- 
fered so much, that five days affcer the battle nearly all the soldiers dispersed 
in the forest, being unpursued and duly recruited from their privation, re- 
assembled at Lugos, with all their horses and cannon, except a oattery stuck 
fost in a marsh. This army was, however, destmed to be finally dissolved by 
another panic, occasioiied by a hM event of which their first dispersion had 
been the oj^portunity. 



GORGEY OBTAINS THE PICTATORSHIP. 

Chrgey prqfii$ hy the ditpernon of the army at Temesvar, to demand a iraru/er" 
rence to himsel/ of the powers conferred on Koesuth by the Diet, This demand 
supported by Kossuth* s nUmstry, JKossuth, mthotU means to continue the de- 
fense, resiyns his authority conditionally to Chryey, 

ATTSRthe loss of the battle of Temesvar, it had been the intention of Bern to 
retreat into Transylvania with the government, the Diet, Gk>rgey's army, and 
the fugitives from the wood of Temesvar, of whom he reckoned that at 
least thirty thousand would be rallied. This would have placed at the com- 
mand of Bem upwards of fifty thousand infantry, ten thousand cavalry, and 
two hundred, or two hundred and fifty cannon, with which — ^holding as he still 
did, the strategic keys of the country — ^he could instantly have swept out 
the already weakened enemy, and have closed up the passes of the 
mountidns. 

A glance at map No. 1, will show that Transylvania is one gr^at natural 
fortress, surrounded by a wall of mountains, through which there are only 
half a dozen passes. But like all vast fortresses, it requires a sufficient gar- 
rison, which such an army would have furnished. As we have seen that 
nearly the whole army did subsequently rally at Lugos, his force would really 
have been near a hundred thousand men. He proposed to winter in Tran- 
sylvania (inhalHted by a warlike and willing population, which would largely 
have recruited the army), and contained within itself ample resources where- 
with to feed and refit it. When refitted and reorganized, the campaign would 
have reopened in the spring, the garrisons of Arad, Peterwardein, and Oo- 
mom holding out until that time, and the latter operating on the frontier, as 
at this time it was actually doing, and even marching upon Vienna, whidi 
but for Qorgey's surrender, it would undoubtedly have occupied. 

This retreat into Transylvania had originally been planned by Kossuth as 
an ultimate resource, in case of defeat. When he ordered Dembinski and 
Gorgey to concentrate on Arad, by a timely operation the united armies, or a 
chief part of the united armies, could have fallen in superior force either on 
Paskiewitch or on Haynau, who were advancing from different sides and hav- 
ing beaten one, have turned against the other. 

The Hungarian army could, if beaten retreat into Transylvania ; whereas, if 
either of the invading armies were beaten, it is difficult to see how Paskiewitch 
could have retreated, and impossible to point out how Haynau and APaniutin 
would have escaped destruction, except by retiring over the Turkish frontier, 
where the Hungarians would have demanded and obtained their disarmament, 
or whither they would have followed them. 

Both Paskiewitch and Haynau, although peculiarly, and even timidly 
cautiova, neglected all prudence in their strategic movements in this inva-' 
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moOf and Haynau's advance was made into- a lK>stile country, as will be per- 
ceived by reference to map No^ 4. in utter contempt of the first principlee of 
the military art. That is to say, that he pushed on, leaving his lines of 
communication with Austria, which was his basis of operations, Hable to be 
cut off by an army of between 25,000 and 30,000 men in Oomorn, as accord- 
ingly happened, so that if beaten, as he probably would have been but for 
one of the several accidents that turned the tables in his fsYor at Temesvar, 
not a man of his army could have escaped by the route they came. 

But this is not all. Vienna itself was left so insufficiently protected, that 
when Klapka sallied from Comorn on the 5th of August with 20,000 men, 
and pushed on to Raab, dispersing the Austrian army of .observation, cap- 
turing 3,000 prisoners, and all their artillery, together with .25,00 head of 
cattle and other stores intended for the supply of Haynau's army, there re- 
mained cmly 8^»000 men to oppose him in the Austrian capital^ which but for 
the intelligence that reached him of the turn events had taken in the south, 
he would, without doubt, have occupied eight-and-forty hours afterwards^ 

What is the solution of this seeming rashness in generals whose chief 
faults were a superabundant caution ^ Simply that acting in concert with 
Gorgcy, they used every exertion, and ran every risk, to profit by a decisive 
opportunity, which wpuld be lost forever when he was removed from the 
command. Notwithstanding all these exertions, and all the efforts of Gor- 
gey, the fulfillment of his compact, was not so easy. He had corrupted^ or 
cajoled many of his. officers, he had brought his army down to the Maros» 
starved, exhausted, harasssed, disheartened, and decimated by long marches 
and desultory combats, and yet neither he nor his accon^plices and partisans 
dared propose surrender nor any kind of negotiation with the enemy to 
his soldiers, unless he had the sanction of Kossuth or the Diet. He 
had done all that he could by a vast circuitous march of three hundred 
miles, instead of effecting the junction by a cross cut of a little more than a 
hundred, he had tarried, to allow Paskiewitch to come up, under every 
pretext which he cQuld safely venture to set forth to his army, but after all, 
here was that army within reach of Kossuth, and it required the defeat and 
accidental dispersion of Bern's army to enable the traitor^to put his purpose 
into execution. 

When Kossuth received Guyon^s letter,. after the dispersion, to the effect 
that not a thousand men could be got together, the Governor of Hungary 
had every reason to rely on the accuracy of this intelligence. Guyon's char* 
acter was that of daring inflexibility. He was the first to cross the Austrian 
frontier when the army marched upon Vienna^ and he fought his way out 
of Hungary, refusing to listen to any terms but those of Uie full independ- 
ence and whole constitution.. He was the last man likely to take a discour- 
aging view, or to exaggerate a reverses, and the fugitives, did, in the sequeU 
only unexpectedly reassemble because the Austro*Eu8sians as unexpectedly 
neglected, to pursue or to molest them. 

Kossuth had therefore reason to believe that everything now depended on 
Gorgey and his army. There was a force in Arad, a force in Peterwardein, 
thirty thousand men in Comorn, or operating near it, there were the fu^* 
tives of Temesvar to be rallied, and the troops of Bern in Transylvania, 
constitu|.ing,. with Gorgey 's army 140,0Q0 fighting men, but none of Uiesa, 
except the garrison of Arad, qould be utilised or even reached by Kossuth 
without Gorgey's co-operation. 

It was by this utter helplessness that Gorgey profited to declare that he 
could secure, by negotiation, tho independence and constitution if Koasttth 



wonld transfer to him the Dictatorsbip of the country^ but that he neither 
conld nor would do so on any other. Gorgey was stem^ hostile, and inexo* 
r&ble. Kossuth had endeavored to take from him the command — he would- 
make no explanations. He had proposed his terms — ^he would accept no 
others. 

Gorgey had been long in negotiation with the Russians. He had fully 
persuaded his officers that Russia was willing to establish constitutional mon- 
archy under a Russian prince, and turn her arms, if necessary, against Aus- 
tria. Strong opini<HiS were expressed in favor of his demands, by officers 
oi rank, by members of the Diet, and by Kossuth's ministry, which met in 
the morning, expressed itself to that effect, and on being convened in the 
afternoon by Kossath, declared to him their opinion (excepting Bathyany and 
Saemere, who were not present)* *' that under existing circumstances, the 
interests of the country required that he should comply with Gorgey's de- 
mand, and resign into the hands of that general the Dictatorial powers con- 
fided to him by the Diet.'' 

Kossuth hereupon transferred these powers to Gorgey, on the express condi- 
tion that he should use them to obtain, by Tupoiiaiion, an honorable peace, for 
the country, or to conduct to the utmost its de/en e. 

After thus returning to a private station he retired into Turkey. His pow- 
ers he had surrendered to a jealous rival, whom his presence in the oounrry 
eoold only have disquieted at a moment when every energy was required 
undivided to extricate the country from its peril, whilst if negotiation was to 
secure Ihe independence of the country and its constitution, it could only be 
cm a monarchic basis, and under a Russian prince, and though Kossuth, 
compelled by the desperate circumstances in which he was placed, was 
willing to withdraw to leave room for such a compromise, he would neither 
live under nor identify himself with it. 



GOR&ET SURRENDERS UNCONDITIONALLT. 

Kossuth retires into Turkey. — Gorgey imsnediately surrenders to the JRussians, 
and, as chief of the state, requires the Bunffarian Generals and Commanders 
of fortresses to lay down their arms, assuring them that he has made good 
terms vfith the Tsar; thereby entices his companions in arms to the shambles, 

Kossuth knew that as matters stood, Gorgey alone had the power of con- 
tinuing the defence, and certainly at the head of his army, and with 
Dictatorial powers, possessed better chances of making favorable terms than 
Kossuth without an army, or than Gorgey himself at the head of an army, 
but opposed by Kossuth. Gorgey's envy and ambition once satisfied, Kos- 
suth did not doubt that he would exert himself to the utmost to save his 
country, which he never conceived the possibility of his having betrayed 
80 infamously. 

* KoTK. — M. Szemere, who was one of his miniBters, complains that the ministiy was 
not eonsulted. He was cot consulted because he could not be found. K. Buclcovich, one 
of his colle&grues, declares that he had already left for Turkey. This — ^M. Szemere has 
since denied, asserting that he was in the city, but had only changed his quarters, a 
sufficient admission to exonerate Kossuth from neglecting to consult a man he could 
not find. 
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Strange as the infatuation seems, there were scarcely heJf a dozen in the 
army or the Diet, even amongst those who have since decried, who did not 
share in it, as is attested by the generals and officers, who fell victims of 
their misplaced confidence. 

No sooner did Grorgey find himself invested with the executive power, than 
he laid down his arms to the Russians, without further loss of time than was 
required for the whole force of Paskiewitch to come up on one side, and 
Haynau and Paniutin's on the other, for which purpose he marched and coun- 
termarched during a couple of days, and then surrendered with his whole 
force unconditionally, at Villagos, on the 13th of August. At the same 
time he wrote to all the other generals and commanders of corps and fort- 
resses, ordering them, as Chief of the Executive Government, to follow his 
example in fulfilment of the advantageous conditions he had made. His 
injunction was universally obeyed. With the exception of the garrison of 
Gomom, of the Polish and Italian legions, and of a small corps which fol- 
lowed Guyon, — ^generals and colonels, with their corps, and who might have 
resisted or escaped, and members of the Diet and of the government, in the 
same predicament, laid down their arms, or lingered confidently till in the 
power of their enemy. 

The army which bad fought at Temesvar and rallied at Lugos, dispersed 
again to a man, on hearing of Gorgey's surrender, never to reassemble. So 
with the remaining forces of Bern in Transylvania, whilst Arad and then 
Temesvar were riven up on Gorgey's requisition. 

For the first ^w days, — ^that is to say, until all the dupes that could be 
caught were netted, — ^the Hungarian officers were treated with every kindness 
and consideration by the Russian General, then they were handed over to 
the Austrians. Several were executed, all ill-treated, and the officers thrown 
into prison ; but the knowledge that Comom still held out; and was full of 
Austrian prisoners of high rank, restrained their cruelties till the surrender 
of that fortress. 

Comom is the most formidable stronghold in Europe, inclusive even of 
Gibralter and Malta. It contained a garrison of 30,000 men, with 1,300 
pieces of cannon of different calibres, and was provisioned for a twelve 
month. Klapka, who was in command^ after two successful sallies had made 
a third, already mentioned, in which he had destroyed die Austrian corps of 
observation, and which had brought him, on the JOth, to Raab, whence he 
projected marching on Vienna, which was only defended by twelve battal- 
Hons, when the news of the defeat of Temesvar induced him to retrace 
his steps. ' 



COMORN CAPITULATEI-PROSCRIPTION BEGINS. 

Gorpey by his treason having violated the conditions on which Kossuth delegated 
his powers, Kossuth resumes them, makes an ^ort to save Comom, — Comoru 
capiivlates. — Hungarian Generals and Statesmen handed and shot. 

KoBsuTH had not reached Orsova, upon the frontier, before the account of 
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Meanwhile, Gorgey had ordered the garrison of Oomom to surrender, 
vhich it refused at first to do, though entering into negotiation with the 
Austrians. There were unfortunately amongst the officers some dupes of 
Gorgey's party, who were anxious to make terms, and as nothing was heard 
of Kossuth, and as Oorgey had received from him full powers, tthe fortress 
was given up U the Austrians with the stipulation that the garrison shotild 
be allowed to secure a portion of its pay, and should be permitted to retire 
unmolested. 

Kossuth, having heard of these negotiations, and considering that the 
power delegated to Gorgey had reverted back to him, on account of the non- 
compliance of "the traitor with the conditions stipulated; had, however, dis- 
patched a commissioner with powers and instructions to protract to the 
utmost the defence of Comom. 

These powers, which he could . only give as Governor of Hungary, were 
countersigned by Count Caisimir Bathyanyi. The commissioner was on his 
way to Oomom when that fortress surrendered. The soldiers of the garrison 
l^ke their murskets and tore their fiags out of rage and grief at this humil- 
iation. Austria, of course, violated the capitulation, and forced the privates 
and many officers into the ranks. 

Thirteen Hnne^arian leaders and generals of note were directly after this 
surrender hanged or shot,* although they had had, for months, in their power 
fourteen hundred Austrian effieere of all ranks as prisoners, without injuring 
one of them, Gorgey being the only man who ever put a prisoner ( Count 
Zichy) to death. 

Amongst the victims were some men of large fortune, wh(»n the victors 
were anxious to despoil. Louis Bathyanyi, for his estate worth three mil- 
lions of dollars ; General Kiss, condemned by Haynau, who was his debtor> 
for sixty thousand dollars ; Yec^ey, whose father (still livinff) had saved the 
Hfe of the late emperor >; Aulich the soldier and philosopher — ^the gallant 
Nagy Sandor,'and the fearless Danicanicz, who being reserved to be hanged 
last, said with composure, '*Why last here, was I not always first upon the 
battle-field?" 

Louis Bathyanyi, who, When Comom fell, had been tried over a^in, after 
being sentenced to four years imprisonment, on the char^ of bemg acces- 
sory to the murder of Count Latour, of which he was notonously as innocent 
as of the death of Washington, was condemned to be hanged. His wife 
introduced a lancet into his prison, with which he made an ineffectual 
sttcfmpt to sever the juggular vein. Discovered before he had bled to death, 
Ms wound was bandaged up, and he was hurriedly dragged out and shot, 
the gallows probably not being ready. He gave the word to fire, and fell 
shouthig *^ Long live Hungary.'' The aireist of Bathyanyi had been a viola- 
tion of the law of nations^-his science was a calumny^*-his execution an 
assassination. 

Many others were put to death. Women of all ranks were stripped and 
scourged before the soldiery. Officers from the rank of colonels downwards 
were shut up for life, or forced into the Austrian ranks as privates, subject, 
at the caprice of officers and sergeants, to degrading punishment. 

Grorgey alone escaped scatheless. Immense pains were taken by the Rus- 
sian agents to get him represented as a patnot, who had done the best 
possible for the country under desperate circumstances. Russia was prompted 
to the effort by the hope that he might still prove useful to her designs at 
s<»ne future period ; but Hungary scouted the attempt, and the whole nation, 
with the exception of a few of his d^pes or partisans in foreign lands, 
4 



deToted his name with ono accord to ezccftklion, Austria would wSlxiigl j 
have glutted her rengeance on him, urged espciallj by the Zichy famSy* 
who were very influential; but, laiowtfi£:i that if he retired into lUissia ius 
character as a Russian agent would be too palpable, Rus^a forbids hor 
vassal to injure him, whibt kunsting that he ahul reside m safetj m this 
Austrian dominions ; where he dri^s on, at Clagenfurth, a solitary existencct 
hated by the government and abhorred as a traitor by the people. 

That he is not without some remorse for the country he nas betrayed, and 
for the brare companions-in-arms, whose confidence enabled him to deooy 
them into the shambles, would appear from the following anecdote : 

When he surrendei^d at Yillagos, ih^e was upon his staff a young musL- 
etan of some celebrity, who had followed his fortunes tO' the wars, «nd 
to whom he was much attached. On taking leave of him he emptied inJto 
his hand the gold he had in his pockets, and Uien added a bunch of trinkets, 
amongst which was a keepsake from his wife, which the '' artist '' recognised 
and insisted on returning, saying, '^What will your wife say if you lose it?" 
to which Gorgey replied, gloomuy, ''What will my wife or any one else caret 
for the future, about what is done by such a wretch as I have become.'* 

It has been contradictorily asserted by the opponents of Kossuth, that 
having 140,000 men under arms he could have }»rotracted the struggle, and, 
at the same time, that Oorgey was so surrounded that he could not coi^ 
tinue it, the vanguard of the Austro-Russian army having reached Yillagos 
the evening of the very day he had laid his arms down to Paskiewitch. 

As far as Kossuth is concerned, I have already endeavored to show thai 
«f this force one aimy was dispersed, the other under the command of Gor* 
gey, and the remaining forces beyond reach, without the co-operation oi thai 
general. 

With regard to Oorgey's 8urrender*^indep^ident of the fact thai if he had 
been really -obliged to yield, he .had been mmiceuvering during weeks to^ 
bring himself into that position— ^it is true that on the day he actually sur^ 
rendered* repeat was impossible, but it tms feasible at the time that Kossuth 
transferred to him his powers. Gorgey had then still two routes open, and 
two courses before him ; one t0 Transylvania, the other to Gomorn aeross 
the Theiss, the passage towards that fortress having been left coQH»aratively^ 
open by the eagerness of the two great armies of Paskiewitch and naynau to 
surround him. 

Thus terminates the brief nairation which my space allows of events con- 
nected with the past struggle oi Hungary, but that struggle can hardly, I 
conceive, be understood and fcdloweu by the reader^ wiwout impressing on 
him a conviction that Hungary,, armed or unanuied, prepared or unprepared^ 
is far more than a match, through the spirit oi her people, for Austna, and 
^at even when Russia intervened, the Hungarian arms, without the trea- 
chery of Gorgey, would orobably have overmatched both the Austrisn Mid 
Bttsnan. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS OF HUNGARY. 

Compaarison of the prospects of Htmgary in her past struggle and in a 
fiiure contest. Increase of Kossuth*s influence in Hungary, jRacu 
formerly hostile now friendly. Beasona why altered in feeling, Serbia. 
Mddo' WaUachia, 

This eonTieiiOB wiUi regard to its psst, can but place in a more hopeful 
Kght the future efibrts of that country ; but a close investigation <^ the sub* 
jedt will show that numerous obstacles which militatedL against its success 
&eii> have been removed, and that many causes not then existing, or existing 
only to oppose, now concur to operate in its favor. 

When Hungary was first invaded in 1848, her objects w^re purely defen- 
sive, and bevond defence her purpose long remained indefinite. Her councils 
were divided,.aiid her actions paralysed by a conservative — and subsequently 
by Gorgey's military — party. The whole force of disciplined men did not 
exceed 10,000, and there were not dO,000 firelocks in the country. There 
was not an officer above the rank of subaltern in whom reliance could be 
placed, nor any, except a few Poles, with any military experience. The 
revolutionary movement in Bnrope of '48, (ailed because there was no kind 
of concert between the successful revolutionists, whilst the closest unity of 
pvrpose and of action prevailed <» the side of Despotism. Hungary not 
o&ly shared the disadvantages of this want of concert, but the most serious 
part of her contest took place after the other revolutions had been put down, 
when absolutism and 'reaction had thoroughly combined their forces, and 
were enabled to bring them all to bear against her. 

The Hungarians, whatever they might boastfully assert, did not yet know 
that they were more than a match for the whole Austriui Empire. The divi- 
sion of the Diet, in consequence c^ which Oount Louis Bathyanyi unhappily 
repaired to the headquarters of Prince Windischgnttz attests that a majority 
of its legislators did not then think they could even resist her. When the 
Russians entered, their inroadwas preceded bv the most exaggerated and dis- 
couraging reports, industriously spread by Gorgey and his creatures, which 
frustrated all the eflforts of Kossuth, and'paralysed resistance among^ the very 
people who had learned at this time to laugh to scorn the power of Austria, 
which they had so easily broken. 

Hungary, at this period, was opposed, within her own territory, by the va- 
rious races we have seen arrayed against her in that struggle — ^beyond, she 
had the wariike Serbians to contend with. The Hungarian patriots had not 
yet come to any understanding with the Moldo-Wallachians, or with Turkey. 

In the north of Europe, the attenti(m of Sweden, like that of Germany, 
was absorbed in the Scheswig-Holstein quarrel, and tiiroughout Europe and 
Great Britain, a strong current of re-action had set in against the cause of 
civil and reli^ous liberty, by its confusion with socialistic and communistio 
principles which absolutism and its organs, profiting by the follies and ex- 
cesses of political sects, had temporarily succeeded in effecting. 

How stands the ease in 1852 ? 

In 1852, the whole Hungarian nation — I mean the nation in Hungary, not 
the wredcs of the temporising party, or of Qxmej*% coterie — ^looks with un 
divided and unlimited confidence toward Kossuth. The result of successive 
events, and the conviction they imposed, has destroyed the temporising con- 
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servative party — the Gorgej party was annihilated by his treason and the 
merciless butchery and proscription to which it led. 

When the war terminated in Hungary, there were in that country 140,- 
000 armed and disciplined men, accustomed to warfare, and who had proYed 
themselves, upon innumerable battle-fields, the finest troops in Europe. 
Where are they now ? Either at home, ready to resume arms at the first 
signal, or in the Austrian ranks with arms in their hands. The temper of 
these troops may be judged from the fact that the young Emperor personally 
addressed one of these regiments which had been embodied many years be- 
fore the war to the effect &at " they had been led away, he believed, by evil 
advisers, but he was confident that in future they wo«dd show as much val<» 
in his service as they had displayed against him." This appea], notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Colonel and of the officers, was met at first by 
a dead silence, and then by a simultaneous shout — " It is too late.'' Th^ 
Emperor turned his horse about in disgust and alarm and retired. At a sham 
fight in Italy, some confusion having arisen, and night having overtaken the 
army, the conduct of whole batallions was so disorderiy, and such threat- 
ening cries were heard, that the Emperor and his staff fled precipitately. 

In Hungary, at this moment, there exists among all classes of the people 
an overweening contempt for the Austrians, and a corresponding terror pre- 
vails in the Austrian ranks of the Hungarians at whose hands they have met 
so many, and such terrible defeats. Every man, woman, or child you meet 
in Hungary will tell you that if they had only to contend with the Austrians, 
they would drive them out to-morrow. If it is objected : " How ? you are 
unarmed ;" they reply, confidently ; *' with scythes and sticks ; they have 
arms, and we can take them from them." 

During the war Kossuth had about 400,000 volunteers on the lists ; a eom- 
parison of the present spirit judged by certain districts ascertainable, would 
noTv ^ve him half a million. 

It IS to be remarked that no temptations of pay or military advancement 
would give all the Despotisms in Europe united, 60,000 volunteers. The 
Russian recruits, for instance, are sent to their regiments handcuffed together, 
and till it was made felony there in Austria and in Prussia, adult males used to 
chop off the ibre finger of the right hand, and knock out the front teeth, to 
disable them from pulling a trigger, or biting off a cartridge end. 

For the Russian army which really is much less efficient than the Austrian, 
a much higher respect is entertained in Hungary — ^a relic of the superstitioua 
terrors, by which its own agents, and Gorgey and his creatures had prepared 
the way for intervention, but which have since vanished before actual con- 
tact and observation. 

Since the Hungarians have seen iind measured their strength with the 
Russians, and had time to reflect over the result of their experience, they 
have noted the excessive timidity and caution of the Russian generalsj the 
inferiority of the Russian troops to the Hungarian, wherever, without too 
great disparity of numbers, they were brought into eolHsion. They have 
perceived the liability of the Russians to epidemics, occasioned by marches 
and fatigues, arising from the want of stamina, consequent on insufficient 
nourishment, and lastly, they have discovered that instead of pouring in 
by hundreds of thousands succeeding interminably to each other, as had 
been nopularly circulated, Russia was never able to send more than 155,000 
men during the two invasions across the Hungarian frontier, or even to as- 
semble more than 80,000 men upon one point in Hungary, or 6&,0Q0 ni^ 
upon one battle-field after a few marches had been made. 
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Hungary had only 30,000 firelocks in the whole country when «he began 
the contest. There are now between 50 and 60,000, witib at least fifty pieces 
of cannon buried in various parts. 

The Wallaehians in Transylvania, the Serbians, the Croatians and Sclavonic 
sns, by the providential impolicy of Austria, have, since the termination of 
tho contest not only ezpjerienced the illusorv nature of her promises, but been 
deprived of the few privileges they held before, whilst at the same time, 
^ese populations have discovered that the Magvars, before the civil 
war began, had given them all the rights and liberties they were contend-* 
inff for. 

Far and wide throughout the east of Europe, all nations and all races 
have learned to respect the warlike prowess of the Magyars, and amidst the 
customary want of political good faith, and in contrast to the shameleiss per- 
fidy of Austria, so deeply rooted a conviction ha$ spread in the integrity ol 
Eossnth's word, that it had become proverbial even amongst those hostile to 
him. "' 

" If Kossuth had only passed his word, he would have kept it, but evea 
at Arad he said might God cause his arm to rot and drop from his body be- 
fore ever he made a concession to a Serbian,'' observea a Turkish Serbian 
leader, who had carried arms against the Hungarians, (repeating one of the 
popular falsehoods circulated by the Austrian and Russian agents at the time, 
but since dissipated^, whilst at the same time he Bpat ^pon the gronijid to 
show his contempt tor Austria and Jellachich. 

As far as Turkish Serbia was concerned, though it had learned to respect 
the Magyars, and to despise Austria, its old prejudices against Turkey and 
the influence of the Greek priesthodd, has inclined it to lean on Russia, but 
the conduct of Russia in the neighboring principality of Wallachta, has en- 
tirely alienated this confidence, and the p<^ular feeling in Serbia has since 
inclined to a policy based on the maintenance of its relations with the Porte. 

Moldavia and Wallachia, or Moldo-Wallachia, are two separate provinces 
nominally Turkish, inhabited by a Wallack population of the Greet: persua* 
sion, ana despotically governed by two tributary princes imder joint Russian 
and Turkish protectorate. 

Moldavia and Wallachia originally made a compact with the Porte, similar 
to that in force at present between Turkey and Serbia. It was long respected, 
but was to some extent infringed toward Uie period of the decline of the Otto- 
man power, whilst Russia set herself up as the champion and protectorate of 
the correligionuary population, acquirea great influence through the Greek 
clei^y became very popular, and was enthusiastically aided by the Moldo- 
WaSachianB in her wars with Turkey. Of late* years the Russian proteeto- 
rate has however changed to a real occupation, the Turkish supremacy being 
only nominal. The Tsar, under various pretexts, has eonstantiy kept up 
these armies, really nominated their princes, and carried on the government 
of the countiy. The former predilection of the inhabitants, since they have 
experienced the weight of the Russian rule, has been changed to the most 

Srofound aversion. The mass of the population is in a iltate of stringent serf- 
om, and all influence and most of the property has passed from tiie hands 
of the middle classes and old native nobility into the nands of foreign fami- 
lies — (Sh-eeks from th^ Fanar, the most corrupt class in existence, thus re- 
warded for forwarding the interests of Russia in the Turkish court, prov- 
inces, and capital. Profiting by the events of 1848, the whole population, 
(including even the (ireek clergy, h)se with only the exception of the ^reat for- 
eign proprietors and Russian creatures), and expelled their prince, abolished 
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serfdom^ and appoiaied a provUiooal goyernmeat^ and a rapresntatire as- 
sembly. 

The Turkish Commissaiy very willingly saneiioned these proceedings, b«t 
Russia marched a large army into Wallai^ia, obliged the Porte to disavow its 
Commissary, restored the banished prince, aboushed the new constitutioiip 
wid re-established serfdom. 

The Russian army was not only supported, as usual, at ihe charge of Wal- 
lachia, but its corrupt and underpaid officers both used every opportunity to 
extort from ihe Wallachians, and pui:lo£ned the provisions aad pay of their 8oI*> 
diers, who consequently fell back for support on the population. For instance, 
the Russian officers claim the right of transport for their provisions, forage, and 
baggage. It is customary for them, on this pretext, to seise wagoners with 
their teams and yokes of oxen» and wantonly detain them fox days^ or take 
llbem several weeks' journey from th0ir homes, unless they pay to be released, 
for which purpose they are oon^monly obliged to sell one or several head of 
their cattle. At the same time a Turkish army was sent into Wallachia to 
assert the m^tectorate of Turkey, and observe the Russians. 

As the Turkish army is highly disciplined, and better paid and found than 
any other In Europe, its conduct, was very orderly. It was supported at its 
own charge, paid very liberally fpr every thing, apd the well-fed Turkish 
soldiers sEKight be seen diisdainfaliy dividing their broken victuals between 
the doffs and the half*starved Russian soldiers. 

Wallachia adjoins Serbia, and it was these fiacts had so profound sa 
effect en that shrewd and observant people, as to overturn all Russian intrigue 
bad been, for years, lid>orinff to effect. ** The Russians have re-established 
serfdom in Wallachia ; we hnow it, we have seen it,'' say the Serbians : 
«why should ihef not, had they the power, impose it here?" 

The result has b>)en, that in Hungary it may be confidently reckoned that, 
with the excepti(»ft of a part of the military /rontier of Croatia, one moiety 
of the pqpulations and races, formerly hostile^ will actively take part with — the 
other at least take no part against — £he Maygars, Here, as throughout East- 
am Europe, the oppressed and oukaged masses look to KossuXh as their 
deliverer. 
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PROSPECTS OF HUNGARY. 

Haw is Kowuth h rsach Bm^aryf - Upvrttrds tf 400 mUei cf frwAet^ a»i 
400 fniits tf sea-ooaai inherited btf s^mpMmn^ pcptdaHans: JFMin§ i^ tki 
7\trk$ and AliunicmB toward Bknfffotry^ 8taU of Turkey, 

' ■ . • ' • 

Beyond the Hungarian territory the sympathy and co-operation of the 

Wallachians and Serbians is secured, and secured without giving umbri^e 

to the Porte. So, that now when it is asked, f* How pan Kossnth ,ever 

introduce arms, ^c^, into Hungary when it has only one port, Fiume,. closely 

watched by the Austrians?" it may be replied, ''Look at the whole coast 

of Croatia and Dalmatia, from Fiume down to Cattaro and beyond Sputari» 

with its countless islands — well, there is not a spot of that coast, extending 

four hundred miles, whose, iahabitants do not sympathize with Kossuth ; 

there is not a fisherman or a sailor^ who navigates those seas,, who is Qpt 

deeply interested in the success of the cause he aidvocates.. Cast your. ^je$ 
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lk<xw otk tlie map, and follow viUi your fingor^ the frontior8<tf eastern a&d soudi- 
em Hnngarj, from the pass of Bistris, in Traasylvania, to Belgrade! stretching 
another foar or five hundred utiles, and there is not a spot it will pass over 
where his cause has not active or devoted friends." 

' But how are these sympathisinsr populations to be reached ? By whom 
are the intervening territories inhabited? By Albanians and by Turks* 
devbted and (knatical Mahomedans, who lode on war with Russia as a holy 
war — -MiO, for the first time in their histwy, in the persons of thefugHiTe 
Magyars; have fraternised with Chrisliaiis— whose onental imagination has 
never be^u » impMssed, since the time of the prophet, but with two infidel 
names, that of Kapoleon and of Kossuth -* Kossuth, whom they were 
anzlotts to convert to their faith, as the greatest glory that could have glad** 
dened Istam,— men who •would not raise their eyes to look on a Christian 
prince er ambassador, but who, nevertheless, allowed their women to troop 
out and gaze on him,' and gave up to him, in the villages through which he 
passed, to do him unpreee&frted honor, the spartments of the harem. 

When the extradition of Kossuth and the refugees was pressed by an 
automph letter of the Tsar's, and the tfttreat of immediate invasion, there 
was but one cry through the empire, from- the. Seraglio te the h<imlet, and 
the Yuruk's tent, of " Sooner risk everything than rive up our guests/' The 
noble conduct of the Sultonis well known. The Sultan's brother-in-law, a 
Circassian, then commander-in-chief, rose from his divan, in the councfl, and 
appealed against the proposition to heaven and to the prophet. 

in Albania the feehng may be judged from the fact that twenty Hungarian 
deserters, dismissed by Sardinia after her defeat, had arrived at a port adja- 
cent to Scutari with English passports. The Austrian consul claimed them 
as his subjecte, and as tney were oasely given up by the English vice consul 
of that port (not of Scutari), a Levanlizie, tjhey were sent on in chains to 
Scttteri. 

Here another English vice-consul demanded their release, and the Austrian 
insisted on dispatching them to CattMo as his subjecte ; but the perplexed 
pacha was soon relieved of his anjtiety by the armed Albanian population, 
who declared that if the captives were not immediately released they would 
force the prison and set up the head of the Austrian consul over IL These 
rude and fanatical men, through whose quarters Chris^aas dare not pass, 
released, cherished, provided, and forwarded the exiles on their way, Who 
were going to join in a contest in which their hosto took absorbing interest 

When the surrender of Oorgey was known, old men, both amongst Turks 
and Albanians, tore their beards, and foretold a judgment on the faithful, 
for not have taken part opportunely in the war. 

Turkey is commonly judged-^-^nd ite government, to some extent, mis* 
judges its own strength — by recollection of the time when its irregulars and 
Janissaries could no longer cope with the disciplined armies of Europe, or 
of the period of still greater weakness which succeeded, when these national 
levees were superceded by regular troops, whose efficiency, religious, and 
other prejudices, long impeded. But these prejudices have passed away, 
and Turkey has now on foot 160,000 brave and well-disciplined troops, full 
of courage and confidence, and whom (although deficient in artillery, cav* 
airy, and superior officers, ) Bern, as far as the infantry — ^the soul of armies—* 
was concerned, pronounced very superior to the Austrian or Russian. 

Kossuth, in hisspeeches at Harrisburg, has ably explained that Turkey has 
already no reason to dread Russia by land, and that it is only for Constantinople 
*hat she fears, having no adequate fleet to oppose the Russian fleet in the 
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at Sebastopoi. Of the two straits which give ingress and egress to the seft 
»f Marmara and city of Constantinople — that is to say, the Bosphonis and 
the Dardanelles — Russia has obligea her to fortifj the latter, which would 
only enable her to bolt the»door i^ainst her friends, whilst leaving the Bos- 
pliorus open to her enemy ; and English, French, and other legations, hare 
consented quietly to this arrangement, whilst encouraging the Mief in their 
own countries that Turkey was protected against Itus«a by their mediation* 
Some of the elements o( strength for Hungary, in a fntnre contest, liad 
no existence during her past straggle, others only required combinaiioii 
for which subsequent time and circumstances have been afforded. Koesnth^ 
since his landing in England, has made, in a foreign tongue, more apeeehea 
in a given time than any man living ever made before* Thia— a small por- 
tion of las occupations — affords some measure of his activity* It may be 
supposed that, during nearly two years detention in Tnrkey, he was not idle* 
Indeed, it may be asserted that Austria, whieh by shutting him up in a 
prison in Buda, gave him the opportunity to karn that language in which he 
IS moving, so eloquently and profoundly, the whcde Ai^lo^saxon race, in a 
like manner by exerting her influence to prdone his forced sojourn in the 
Turicish territories, afforded him the means of furthering his covntry^a 
eause in a way which probably nekher the cabinet of Vienna nor of St. 
Petersburg ever contemplated. 



PBOSPECTS OF HUNGARY. 

Mropein 1847 and 1852. Italif. The " InvitHU Government." 

The future prospects of Hungary, though only intelligible by reference to 
her past struggle, and by a due consideration of the eireumstancea under 
which it was nmde, require, to be fully appreciated, that the x«ader should 
take a birds*eye view of Uie present poBtical condition of other parts of 
Europe, and a brief retrospect of some of their antecedents, and above all 
that he should cast his eye o,ver the Ruesian despotism, map in hand, to espj 
the **/eei of dai^ " beneath its '* front ^brcan:' 

U we contemplate the continent of Europe generally, we must remember 
how. firmly, in the beginnmg <^ 1847, despotism was seemingly everywhere 
seated. There had never been revolutions in Austria or in Prussia. Those 
who had ventured to foretell such an event would have been looked up<m as 
visionaries. No Italians, since the middle ages, had ever fought, and no one 
would believe that they ever would fight. 

Switzerland had indeed bestirred herself, but Louis Philippe and Austria 
were talking of putting her down. Indications of the coming change there 
were in the atmosphere, and reasons why it must take place, but neither 
one-hundredth part so palpable, nor one-hundi^dth part so obvious, as now 
indicate the gathering storm, and exist bevitably to determine its bursting 
over Europe. 

Yet, in 1848, every throne on the continent of Europe was shaken. Three 
Kings and one Emperor (of France, Bavaria, Sardinia, and Austria,) were 
forced to abdicate. France, AuHria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Naples, and 
the petty States of Germany and Italy, were revolutionised, and ahnoal 
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erery gre^t dtj in Europe. Paris,* Yieima, Beriin, Dresden, FnAik£E»rt^ 
Prague, Pesih, Rome, Na^es, Messiiia, Florenee and Palermo were in ^e 
bands of the people. Tke prestige of absolute power in many of the States 
where rerohrtion had ne^er been before triamphfmt, cannot be so great aftet 
4iat event as before it. These numerous cities, onl j recovered bj the sword, 
and kept m obedience by a state o€ siege and martial law, cannot be as easy 
to bold in subjection now as fOTmeriy. 

We have seen after the apparent cahs of 1847 what events were brought 
forth b^ 1848. Can any one bdieve that there is more security in 18& ? 
yf^ are often told of the hundreds of thousands to which the hosts of 
absolutism amount, and they are complacently paraded in newspaper para* 
graphs before lis. It had as many bayonets th^i as now**-as many as its 
aaeans^ would support— no more. They were felt not to be superfluous, and 
proved really insufficient to prevent the catastrophe to which aUusica has 
Deen made. If power was recovered by the princes of Kuope, it^was only 
because they wori^ed in concert, and the revolution without H. ^ N^ow that 
Hm revolution is worikinff in concert, will not these forces at least find full 
empioyment ? Even if Oennany does not move, will not Germany occupy 
armies ? Even if Poland remiun quiescent, must not vast hosts be required 
to watch her? 

There is %aaoliber misccnception which it is perhaps, necessary here to 
notice, as to the disposible repressive force which the European absolutioidsts 
can icommand, derived from recoUectsons of the campaigns of the allied 
armies, when hundreda of thousands were poured forth by Bussia» Austria, 
and Prussia^ to overwhelm Napoleon, and when a quarter of a millicm of 
men were embattled on llie field of Leipaio. These, it may be answered, are 
leats impossible of r^tkion. When they occurred the populations of ^oae 
countries were tired ii the donunation of Napoleon, and promised freedom 
by thetr sovereigns. Five r^ments would have sufficed 4o keep these vast 
felons quiet, so that the whole military, force of these powers was available 
tor purposes of aggression t 1848 and 4d have proved that it is now inade* 
quate to vindicate their authoritv at home. 

South of Austria and part of Austria itself, we have Italy. Italy succumbed 
in the last struggle chie^ for the roasons which occasioned revolution to sue- 
enmb generally in Europe, to re*actibn. Milan drove out Badetsky and the 
Austrians with more bravery than the Freiich had driven out the troops of 
Charles the Tenth, in 1830. Italy had shown a spirit which even her 
friends dared hardly to have hoped she would display, and had her armiea 
in the field. But Italy was divided not only between the P<^, Charles 
Albert, and Mas2ini, but by her local traditions and ambitions. Thero 
were partisans of a kingdom of northern Italy, there were Genoese, 
Venetians, Neapolitans, and Lombards, all anxious for the independence 
and supremacy of their states and cities. But when m^marchy had lost 
divided Italy in a tfareo days' campaign with an army of a hundred thousand 
aoten, Mazrini stepped forward in Kome, the most magnificent theatre in the 
world, and with a mere handful, (14,000) redeemed the honor of Italy 
by a defence more gallant than Rcaae had ever made since its foundation, 
and scarce surpassed by any modem times hive witnessed. The politeial 
effect of this great moral protest defies all calculation. Its immediate result 
was to convert nineteen twentieths of the active spirits of Italy into fervent 

Sartizans of Italian unity, and from that time to the present their un- 
eviating motto has been **Oiu Ikdy, mth Botm for CapUal, Repntiic cu 
• fcfm i^ ^enenamenty and Moxsem for had&rJ* TIms siege of Borne further 



more brought out the warlike temper of the inhabiCanU.oC Bosiagna^ pre- 
riously unsuspected by themselves, and Italy, instead of being reckoned in 
a muster roll of the forces of revolution, as a country, which has nothing 
but Its aspirations; its artists, and its singers, must now be accounted as a 
land which can furnish men who overcame and scattered at Borne* in every 
fair hand-to-hand encounter, the veteran troops of France* 

Consequent upon the singular harmony which hat grown out of the greai 
disasters occasioned by dTsunion, th^re has' been established in Italy, an 
organization unprecedented for its completeness, universality, and success* 
TBroughout the peninsular, but especialiy in Romagna, Lombardyy Tuscany 
and the chief part of Naples, an ^^Bwisible govenameiU,** p^^olariy sof called 
shares the administration of the country with its enraged authorities. Itissuesits 
edicts to prevent smoking, for instance, and thereby injure the tevenue and 
prove the unanimity of public feeling, and smoking ceases, it prescribes eer* 
tain foreign textures or garments^ and they are abandoned-^lU; has for two 
years pnnted and distributed weekly its journal and its flying sheets with 
almost the regularity of a newspaper, yet the police has been unable ever 
to seize types, editors, printers or diistributors. It organises its army ; it is 
known to have its corps, commanders, batallions, oolnpantes, officers, non* 
commissioned officers and privates, chosen, designated, and pledged to ae4 
on the first signuL It has its regular and more recently established taxes, 
collected by the secret societies, who m the spring of the present yeas had 
already transmitted to London 400,000 doHars and who had larger sums to 
follow. It has its stores of ammunition and of safely landed arms to which 
the popular contributions have been devoted. The total number of musketa 
now at the disposal of the Invisible government notb^ag^ less than 450,000.- 
Above all, it is under such control, that the masses csa be restnuned untU 
the moment <^portune for action with simuHaniety and effect 

Mazzini is to Italy what Kossuth is to Hungary, and Kossuth and Mazsim 
act in such strict unison, that the former has declared Italy to be only, in 
the coming contest, a right wing of that army, of which Hungary constitute* 
the center. 

This national organization pervades the troops, post-office, police, and 
even officials of the Vatican. The immense majority of the lower clergy 
(starving now, but whose stipends Mazzini and the Roman Bepublic in* 
creased, whilst they cut down the revenues of Cardinals and bi^ops) joia 
in this movement, and amongst eighteen conspirators arrested in Lombsrdy 
it turned out that seventeen were priests. 

Now Austria leaves in Italy no Italian troons and as few Hungarians as 
possible, but stall her army is so saturated witn them, that i^e has no less 
there than 30,000 Hungarians — ^men, in whose ranks are colonels ond com* 
missioned officers (degraded after Gorgey's surrender to privates), and who 
have fought against Austria for the Hungarian Commonwealth, through the 
eventful campaigns which in the preceding pages have briefly been narrated. 
She has beside her Polish regiments in Italy and her Italian regiments in 
Germany and Hungary. Formerly these were mere sabres and bayonets, 
now, as Kossuth expresses it, they are sabres and bayonets which think. 

There had arisen since 1848, one great obstacle to the cause of free 
government and progress, to which allusion has been made— -its insidious 
identification with socialism and communism. This obstacle Kossuth suc- 
ceeded in removing, in spite of all attempts at calumny and nusrepresentatien» 
by making his j)olitical principles so clear through his persevering eloquence 
that the whole world knows that he advocates a decentralised repubUoaa 
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teystem on the model of the eonsiHutkm of the United States, in coolra- 
cbstiiictioii to the centralised flench school witli its socialistic tendencies, 
^rith which, whatever may be the case in France, neither Hungary, Italy, 
nor the g^atest part of Europe can have any possible eoneern. 



PROSPECTS OF HUNGABY: MAP 5: 

Russia. T(s Jtnancidl weakness. Its JUeL Causes of enfeeUement in the hostile 
nations or races over whom its rule extends, and which encircle its southern and 
western /rontier, Poland, Baltic provinces. Mnland. Sweden. CircassicL 

In the first instance it should be remembered, that althono^ far n^ore hea- 
yilj tazed^ the whole Bvssian population of $7»000,000, does not furnish 
qvitct one^third the ordinary, refeune of either France or of Grei^ Britain, 
and that although Russia made a great parade ef ber millions in the bank of 
Frttnce, and the bank of Englald, it waa declared by Mr. Cobden shortly 
•lierwards that ahe could not mak?ie two campaigns without resorting to a 
loan. The eveai more than justified, his anticipaticvis, for hnmiliating as it 
was to Uie Tear, ^ ipos obliji^ed after <me campaign in Hungcary, to^ ask stuunnr 
Cjf the money market. What is more, the shares w^re taken by certain eapi- 
lldists before ihe loan was published, but aa these capitalists who bought to 
sell a^ a profit, lost by their speculation, it is doubtful whetber Russia would 
ever get another — the attempted loan of Austria, when the state of her 
inaiMes was understood, hamg bei^n; a perfect failure. 
> But though Russia keeping up a larger army than de ean afford^ and a 
prodBgious polke and spjr system^ ttrhich wastes and eats up the resources of 
t&e eountry— *4s obltgea io underpay officials and Offioerd^ at home, who live 
by plunderiag hier oppressed population, and balf-^starved sqldiers ; still 
she SMres no expense on her Diplomacy or secret service money, and thus 
everywhere (as we Isaveseeu in th^ narvatioft of her intervention in Hungary) 
eveceeds in di8aeimiim4ikig> abroad exaggerated imptessioBsof her refil strength. 
Every oonAleiitial dlplomaftie .agi»et^*-M, Bodiaeo, for instance — has at his 
disposal anusUmited credit, amd eau spend privately ten, « hundred thou* 
MQcU a mtllk>n«of dollars^ te prodime tin adequate poltlieal result. 

Of the BMSsiau army I hsve sppken* one word about the Russian fieets. 
fiussia haa fi^ty sail of the line, and ^^ thousand soldiers ^ marine, yet 
her navy is actually the weakest in Europe except that ef Turkey. She has 
Ifeoi, to'fight and navigale her northern ^nd- southern Heetl, more than three 
thousand sailors.. When a Russian man-of-war or squadron comes west> 
ipard iL is always manned by these picked :eit6ws. U may safely be asserted 
thut m a muritime contest, she would stand, sio chauo^ with the single cities 
of New ¥i3Tk or live^ool, «r eveb. ptt>bably of Hull or Boston, and she has 
fitaraUy no crews who eould brij^ her Baltic fteet safely xound to the Black 
«ea, nor her Black sea fleet safely round 4o the BaUie. 

I would beg the reader in conelusioa to refer to Map Ko. ^ and ea^th^ 
ieyk.«ver that wiganlic empiva, ivbose presiding diispeittsm-~^iametrtcally 
smlBgoBS9iiD to vik eaose Kossuth peraomfies> and whose eventual extsteuoe 
anflamUBitihlfr . with his «Kcoess<*-is ih^ Keyst<upe which sunpprts all otb#r 
•dMp^tisma.wUoh ov<«r-arch iht^ Suroptoan . w^rld. afid darken it with th^ 
shade of mffssing and of ev3. 



to »tmzA« 

In fhe vest, we kave Poland. Oae fraetion has been ^en to Pnuma and 
called simply Posen, another to Austria and called Oallicta, and Bossia has 
ineorporated two-thirds of the remainder with her Russian territories, so thai 
the only Poland proper, has not now, perhaps, five millions of inhabitants. 

But these nominal divisions are a farcci useful possibly to impose upon 
the west, but which do not prevent, and cannot hide the mat reafity, tnat 
living contiguously to each other, and divided only by ima^ary lines traced 
by diplomatists upon a map, are twenty millions speakmg one language, 
belonging to one race, following one creed, unanimous in their determina- 
tion to be reunited, and in their natred of the Tsar. 

A little northward we come to the Baltic jprovinces. Are their inhabitants 
loyal subjects on whom Russia can rely ? On the contrary the peasantry are 
Kours or Lettonians, who hate Russia and the Tsar, and the nobility and 
burghers are Swedes or Germans, who would seize eagerly any fair oppor- 
tunity to detach their country from his rule. 

Next we have Finland, all exc^t one small portion, a Swedish province, 
severed from Sweden within this century. Its population is Lutheran ; polite 
education has always been in Swedish, and literature and historic association 
connect its inhabitants with that country. Russia tiiey so much abhor ihat 
even in that part of Finland east of Vyborg-— conquered since the time 
of Peter the (treat, and on which St. Petersburg itself is built— seven milea 
only from the capital, the Russian language is still unlearned after an annei^- 
ation of one hundred and forty years. 

Finland is an inaccessible country of lakes, rocks, and rivers, all lines of 
military cominunication being limited to the aeabord, and Uable to be cut cff 
by a fleet. 

West of Finland, beyond the Russian frontier, is Sweden, as anxioua to 
recover Finland as Finland to be re-united to her. ** There is not in Swe* 
den," as Kossuth has expressed it in his address to the Stockholm committee, 
who celebrated his liberation by a public banquet, ** there is not a Swedish 
homestead from the borders of Lapland to the Sound, in the breasts of 
whose inhabitants the recollection of that spoliation of Finland, does not 
rankle." Sweden, contains the most warlike population in Europe, although it 
is poor and thinly scattered. An excellent militia system of aitematingreg^ 
ular service, mes her the command of 120,000 disciplined soldiers, free- 
dom of speech and of the press exists with representatire forms of govern- 
ment, and so strong is the feeling of animosity to Russia with all clasee^ 
that in a general contest, or where any combination against that despotism 
afforded a fair opportunity or divertion, no government could stand wyeli 
refused to go to war. 

If we look at Russia proper we have, cm the one side, the nobility and 
landed proprietors, some m^nbers of neariy^ every lasnily oi which belonged 
to the conspiracy to overturn despotic government, which broke out on the 
accessation of Nicholas. In 1849, as shown in the foreg^g pages, this 
class was a^n conspiring. On the other hand-^he slave peasantry, goaded 
continually mto local rebellions, but peaceful and inoffensive, regarding wit& 
aver^on war and all its panoply, ana accustomed to be punished for grare 
felonies indifferently witn Siberia or ^istment 

South we have the littie Russians, or Cossacks, a more warlike race, but 
whom Russia has not ventured to discipline. Profound dissatisfiietion .ia 
manifested amongst this pec^le, and Uberal ideas are gradually breaking in 
amongst them. After we surrender of Oorgey many Hungarian offieiBra 
owed their escape from Hungary to the connivance of toe Cosaadu* 



There remabs the Chmettiu. Its indomitable iidiebitaitie—- certainly 
tbe bravest of the human race, and phjricallj represenlmg amongst men 
what the thoronghbred horse does in nis species-— nare always snccessfnlly 
defended tiieir monntuna aminst the power of Russia. 

B^ond lies Oeorgiai the Russian Italy, to which the passu;e lies through 
two narrow passes — ^the passes of the iron eaie and of the Terek — the omy 
precarious roads which Russia has succeeded in securing through this great 
ne^e rampart^ which bars her passaffe into southern Asia. 

Hie'westemhalf of Oireassia, inhabited by the two most warlike tribes— « 
tlie Tchezkesses or Circassians proper, and the Abazeks — ^Russia has for many 
yeais ceased molesting, to direct her efforts eastward of the western passage^ 
where several inferior tribes raised the banner of resistance under the famous 
Schamyl. 

In two successive campaigns (previous to 1848), the Emperor Nicholas 
made a detennined effort, with au the means he could command, to subdue 
thb country, and dispatched Prince Worontzow, with extraordinary power 
and resources for that purpose. Worontzow penetrated to Seham^'s vil* 
lage, but lost one-half or his army in the retreat to which he was compelled. 
The second expedition, undertaken to avenge the first, was still more disas- 
trous. A large part of the army perished, 300 officers remained in the hands 
^f the Circassians who swept over the border witih 10,000 horsemen and 
Ifud siege to a forti^ss where no Circassian had been seen for five-and-twenty 
years. This check the Russians have not recovered, thdr outposts bdng 
further removed now than they have been for many seasons. Circassia is an 
fanm'egnable fortress, which may laugh to scorn all the efforts of Rttssia^ 
whilst properly led and organized, the Circassians could easily close up the 
passes, cimquer Georgia, and supply a force of 5Q,000 warriors to invade the 
territories of Russia tnd occupy W armies. 

Kossuth, I have said, has not been idle. If he sedks strength in combi- 
nations with Russia's natural enemies, a dance wi]l show, that vast as her size 
is, they encircle her in a mighty curve imch reaches from the shores of Lap- 
ktfid to 4he Caspian Sea. 



NOTES. 

For farther informstion on the subjects incidentally mentioned in these pages, I Would 
refer the reader to QoloYine's Custines, Thompson's and Horers' Rii8sia-<-to the ^* j^ere- 
lations of Bnssia and Eastern Eurc^/' to the '^ Portfolio/' to Urquhart's Turkey and 
" Spirit of the East/' to Facet's Hungar^r, to Be Qerando's Hungaxy, to Cjprien Koberts' 
Sclavonians of Turkey, to Mazzini's writings, to Giobertis' book upon the Jesuits, to Pather 
Gavazzis' Published Oration, to Madame rultsky's book, and particularly to ^e speeches 
of Kossuth, which will shortly be published* with corrections, and which contain in 
themselves a history of European pohtics. 

In his speech at Winchester, he shows that the Hungarians were simply contendine^ for 
rights and liberties, more ancient and less ample than those the English ezpulsed the 
Stuarts to assert, and points out that, like his feuow-countrrmen, he had no aim beyond 
aamttin^ the conistitutional form and limitation of a monarchic form of eoyernment. 

In his address to the operative classea in Copenhagen ^elds (Lon&n), he declared 
that, although this >^ had been their sole ahn when war was forced upon them — ^in conse- 
quence of the events of that war crowning three centuries of perfidy and oppression, 
and rmidering it obvious imbecility ta enter into any further oom})act witib the House of 
Bapsburg^^republiean institutions would alone sativy the Hungarian people, and that it 
was his determination, whenever the opportunity was afforded him, to introduce those 
iostitaitoss on tha United Statea' modell . . 



&t HATIONAL PROrSHVT Mt» UV^QAUlAlf UIllT. 

Ill hU 9p««ciH!8 at MaiicSienter atid niriuiif!*(am,.lie poivti oiil ** th^t, tin tru« tmHtm 
o>f oyery nnUufi with the coiulitieu uf auotlier' oiustdepenid on scl^sh views of.m^eriiil 
ijiU.'ivst, on pliilanthruplc jprlticiplui!:, or on ^onsiderdtions compounded, In varying propof' 
tions, of both tliwseinCentires to sympathy or action." ' '. 

Treating the question (tdm an £ngli«h point of view, a^'aolaljrau vega^ds miteruil 
advftvtgge, he airows that the British cqniknuhity la. dt^piy iivt^«ated^ in th« »pj>ead of 
free ^averument, becaiiae its trade is greater or leas with nations according as they* enjojr 
free institutions, or are oppressed bj despotism. .Sa, that the commerce of England 
with the non-manafa«;turing absohitiam of Ra80fa,-hM only iiyeniged seven fHAke per 
head of the population, whuatwith manyftictiiHiig bat ivpfutlieaii Anicvica» it faadilMicn 
••veu shillings, or tfwelve.tiuea ^^re^iter; and that striking, tia t^is difi^renoe wfs^jilrj^ad 
been i^tiU further increasing, the BHtish triule with Russia havipg sunk dowH ^ J(j^ 
pence, whilst that of the United States had riten to ten shilling^..' That these, althoa^ 
extreme, were not exceptional eases, nations beii>g unvaryingly pposperoBs in preporfle^ 
tathe liberties they enjoyed, and the trade of the British people with 'them being, er^m 
Dotwithstandinfif protective tariffs, precisely in the ratio of their prosperity. 

Kow, that which is true, with regard toOreat Britain is equally true with' respect to 
the United States. The exports of we United Ptates to Qreat critain (in the year ending 
1648) averaged per head of the population ttiro and two-third dollars; to Prance and BeC 
giuin betweto mxty and seventy CMits; to JLtiatria five oenis; wiif ft fhictionr less than one 
and three^fourth cents to the Ruseimi Einpiie. 

Kossuth, in his letter to the. ^Philadelphia mass jneeting.'says tEat Philadelphia is the 
first manufacturing city of the Union, but exports to foreign countries none of its nro- 
eeeds. Why •so? .^cause the only markets open in Europe are noi fitted to these 
products, whilst deiipotism doses the markets for which they lire fitted. Restricted mar- 
kets, lor instancfe, are open^ for lii^hly finished cutlery, steam engines, or locomotives, 
which England can supply at cheaper rates; but o|>pressiou and concomitant poverty 

Srevent alitradc with at least one hundred and ten millions of the population of Eastern 
urope, who have shown that they woaM ea^ly purchase and prefer American made 
axes, steam engines, and loeomotive8» to hew down their fovests and traverse th«ir lev^el 

gtlufis and noAgaificent watercourses, on which all enterprise now slumbers, the whole 
ussian Empire not having a fraction of tde railway lines hiid down in the small State 
of Belgium. 

-As &ere is every reason ' why, but for the pover^ attendant on bad government, the 
eastern portion of the European continent should trade more largdy with the United 
Stiles tnan the western, it may fal|v be presumed that tho overturn of despotism in 
these regions, inhabited by one hi^ndred and twenty millions of people, and the estab- 
lishment there of free government, would rapidly raise the commerce of the United States 
with those countries above the average of Aance and Belgiuni, which would jgive- three 
or four fold its trade to the entire continent of Europe, or twenty-five times Its whole 
present trade with Russia, Austria and Prussia. The united States is, therefore, materi- 
ally interested in those events. The philanthropic point of view is the same for all nations. 
It IS proved, argues Kossuth, by an almost unvarying scale, that according as a people 
is more or less liberally governed, so is the quality of its food better or worse, and its 
material comforts augmented or diminished, and that coincident with this augmentation 
or diminution, human life is lengthened- or abrid^;ed. The average of life in Russia is 
very little more than half of what it is in Great Britain,and follows in intermediate coun- 
tries precisely the ascending or descending scale of their liberality of government and 
physical well-being. 

It may, therefore, he concludes, fairly be presumed that if the vast regions of Russia 
were blessed with free representative and responsible gov^nraent, upwards of one mil- 
lion of human beings would not annually die who now perish the victims of a system. 
What war, he asks, was ever so bloody us the sacrifices required by such a Moloch? 

In his address to the Swedes will be found some account of the politics of the North, 
m his speeches at Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Ac, his vtews with regard to the state of France, 
Italy, and Europe generally. 



NATIONAL PKOP]ERTY AND HUNGARIAN LOAN. 

Mention has been made of the :national property of Hungary, and of the dwrges on it. 
inclusive of the paper issued by the national ||[Ovemment of Hungary. This national 
property consists of salt and other mines— principally unworfced or inemeiently workedr- 
and nf lands the most fertile in Europe, but chiefly uncultivated. Though at present in 
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the possession of the Aii<ttrian govern iiietit, it )iarclly derin^s any ravemie except from 
the actualljr productive mines, and cannot alienate tliis pr<ipcrty. A.8 the greatest por- 
tion of it yields no prenent return, hut on the contrary requires some investment of cap- 
ital to render it proauctire, no one will buy them unhss a good title could be given, or 
the permanency of Austrian rule insured. Even if they did yield a return the purchaser 
would be deterred by the example of the Austrian coninianders, who can find no husband- 
men to till the conMcated estates conferred upon them, unless through violence, and who 
then had their standing crops destroyed by fire, or their harvests burned in the bam. But 
no title is legal, or has ever, in the long run, held good in Hungary unless derived from the 
Diet; and no one, even amongst tne creatures of Austria, has sufficient faith in the pres- 
ent order of things to risk a shilUnj^ on the event. 

Of this national property, the mines are computed, in round numbers, to be saleable 
(under a national goremment) for $125,000,000; the lands for $100,000,000 more. The 
whole is charged with something less than $65,000,000, yiz: $40,000,000 compensation 
due to the landlords for the emancipation of ike peasantry, and $35,000,000 notes issued 
by Kossuth to carry on the war, from which deduct $10,000,000 stupidly collected and 
burned by the Austrians. 

The land owners and holders of notes in Hungaiy are, therefore, pecuniarily interested 
to the extent of $65,000,000 in the restoration of a national government, and there remains 
$160,000,000 worth of national property on which Governor Kossuth bases the national 
Hungarian loan in the United States. 
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Dickinson College, July 12th, 1843. 

Rev. Sir: 

We have the honour to express to you the gratification of the Belles 
Lettres and Union Philosophical Societies, in listening to your truly 
eloquent Oration ; and respectfully to solicit a copy for publication* 
With much esteem, we are, Rev. Sir, Yours, 

J. F. Chaplain, 
A. B. McCalmont, 
Jno. S. Gorsuch, 
Washington Lee, 
Wm. L. Whitney, 
Otis H. Tiffany. 

Rev. Dr. Bethune. 
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Carlisle, July IStk, 1843. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for your kind assurances that my effort to serve you 
has given any gratification to yourselves and associates. Nothing 
but a desire to prove the sincerity of my regard, induces me to com« 
ply with your request. Since however you wish it, I send you a 
copy of the oration for the press. 

Very sincerely, Yours, 

Geo. W. Bethune. 
To Messrs. J. F. Chaplain, 

A. B. McCalmont, ' 

Jno. S. Gorsuch, 
Washington Lee, 
Wm. L. Whitney, 
Otis H. Tiffany, 

Joint Committee of Union Philosophical and Belleg Letire$ Sodetieg. 
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ORATION. 

Gentlemen, 

There i» a story told somewhere, of one who came 
back, after a long absence, to the scenes of his youth. 
He had gone forth in early adventure to distant lands, 
and the hope of return had cheered his many years of 
foreign toil, until the noon of life found him drawing 
near once more to the only spot he ever could call 
home. His heart beat more and more quickly as the 
mountains around the village rose in the blue distance ; 
then, as he saw the spire of the church, or the well- 
remembered trees grown old but still green; and then, 
as he entered the cheerful street. Many a dwelling 
was familiar, though touched by time : but among the 
groups about their thresholds, and those who met him 
on the walk, there was not a face that he knew or that 
knew him. He passed on through the abodes of the 
living to the resting-place of the dead; and there he 
found graven on stones, many of the names that were 
written on his soul. All whom he had hoped to meet 
again, were gone, or were buried, or had forgotten him. 
He was alone, a stranger in his early home. He paused 
to look around him. There stood the venerable edifice 
within which his young mind had been trained to 
learning. There was the green where he had leaped 
and shouted with his fellows. There flowed the little 
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stream from the shaded spring, which had so often 
slaked his summer thirst . He followed to it the path 
deep-beaten in the sod. He stooped and took one long 
cool draught; his tears fell on the calm water's face; 
he lifted his hat from his head, breathed a prayer, and 
departed to return no more. 

With some such emotions does your orator address 
you now. A score of years has passed since he left, 
for the urgencies of mature life, these academic shades, 
dear from a thousand memories of happy youth. They 
were then populous with his friends, and their classic 
exercitations were directed by the kind and paternal 
solicitude of teachers to whose skill and fidelity grati- 
tude can never make sufficient payment. He has 
trodden the college halls again to-day, and has seen 
within them many happy faces in the bloom of youth ; 
but those whom he once loved to greet with frank re- 
gard, are all gone. Some are in the grave : the rest 
widely scattered through a cold world, never to know 
again the buoyant happiness and careless wealth of 
affection that here blessed them and him. But thanks 
be to God ! the fountain of truth at which they drank, 
still wells forth its living waters ; the path to it is still 
deep-beaten by youthful feet; and I have come to take 
one draught from it with you ; to send up a prayer for 
you to the Father of lights, who causes it to flow — and 
to go my way ! 

It is not possible for me, however, to look upon so 
many well-taught young men, soon to enter the busy 
ways of life, and sure to accomplish much good or evil, 
without sincere anxiety, and a wish to impart such 



friendly counsel as a little experience and some study 
enables me to give. Your kindness in offering to hear 
me discourse at a time so important to you, and so in- 
teresting to us all, warrants me in choosing a grave 
and pregnant theme: 

THE DUTIES OF EDUCATED MEN. 

Frown not, my young friends, at the mention of that 
sober word, duty. It might be more pleasing perhaps, 
and afford more opportunities of oratorical flourish, to 
dwell upcnti the pleasures of intellectual pursuits, or to 
assert the doctrine (so little understood) that virtue is 
its own reward, and thus allure you to honourable 
usefulness by the promise of wages soon and easily won. 
Yet that would be to invert the order of morals, to de- 
ceive you with vain hopes, and to repeat the false 
philosophy of the Garden, so beautifal in the dreams 
of its first teacher, content with his dinner of herbs, but 
so fruitful of excesses in his followers, who made the 
name of Epicurus, against whose life only slander has 
spoken, a sanction for selfish sloth and voluptuous 
crime. Pursue virtue only for its pleasures, and you 
will soon forget the means in impatience to grasp the 
end. Your virtue will be but a counterfeit; for it will 
want the motive, the dignity, and the courage of the 
true.* Its difficulties, its privations, its sufferings, and 
its wrongs will soon disgust so feeble a spirit with 



* Qttisque maxime ad mam commodum refert quscamqiie aj;tt, ita minime est vit 
bonus ; qui virtutem preemio mefiuntur, nullam virtutem nisi malitivn puienU.... 
Injustissimtim ipsum est, justitisB mercedem quaerere. Cicero de Legibua, 1.18. 
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righteousness. We are indeed told by the unerring 
wisdom that "her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are paths of peace;" but the pleasant- 
ness must descend from on high, and the peace dwell 
in the heart of the pilgrim. 

**He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May ait i* the centre and enjoy pure day." 

If virtue gather pleasures, they have grown not in 
the soil of earth. None but God can give them, and 
rarely does he bestow more than an earnest here. The 
world will applaud its flatterers, its betrayers, its 
tyrants, who serve its pride and its sins, like the 
Olympian demagogue of Athens who corrupted to 
weakness that he might rule the republic. Men build 
the sepulchres of prophets long since martyred for 
truth, but drive into banishment the reproving ex- 
ample of Uving integrity, and stone at the very shrine 
the honest augur who announces omens of ruin from the 
sinister course of their ill-governed desires or from the 
sacrifices they make to their crimes. The Just Man of 
Plato, though wholly just, was accused of all injustice, 
and continuing steadfast in justice while condemned 
as unjust, had his eyes put out, was scourged, spat 
upon, and crucified. The more sure word of God con- 
firms the philosophical anticipation. The entrance 
upon virtue is difficult; it is a "strait gate." The pro- 
gress of virtue is painful; it is a "narrow way." Its 
crown of life is certain, but it awaits only the faithful 
unto death. He who walked that way as the Fore- 
runner for us, and secured for us that crown, was 
despised and rejected of men; and after him the 
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multitade shouted with execrations, '' Crucify! cru- 
cify!" "Not this man, but a robber!" until he bowed 
his God-stricken head upon the tree, once infamous and 
accursed, but now illustrious, by a constancy to truth 
which neither agony could shake nor darkness hide, and 
by " the glory which followed." None can hope to reach 
that glory, who have not courage to dare that cross. 

The first instinct of life is a clinging dependence upon 
the parental bosom for support and nourishment. The 
first thought of virtue is dependence upon God, its sole 
author and strength. Until we feel strongly our duty 
,to God first and paramount, there is no moral life in the 
soul. Until we propose his approval as our supreme 
aim, there is no strength in our virtue. Until we es- 
tablish the perfect authority of his law in our hearts, 
we have no guide for our feet. Only from duty to the 
one Creator can flow our duties to our brotherhood of his 
children, for our duty is all his; and reason's best effort 
is to learn from faith what 'He would have us to do,' 
whose wisdom has arranged and alone can comprehend 
the vast and complicated economy of human interests. 
Life, our faculties, our affections, our all belong to God, 
and from Him cometh down the noblest gift next to 
pardoning grace, wisdom ! From his goodness come 
the arts of life, the aggregated experience of history, 
the multiplying resources of science, the insurgent 
force and anticipating faith of genius, and the endur- 
ing nerve of zeal, These gifts of his love are not 
for ourselves only. He has linked us to mankind by 
common sympathies and interests; by language and 
mutual dependence. To Him we can return nothing. 
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He needs not us nor ours. But as in the physical 
world he is pleased for our instruction to employ the 
intervention of second causes, so is he pleased for our 
good, if we will receive it, to employ us as moral agents 
in the working out of his metal designs. To man we 
must give the due we owe to God. In living for man 
we live for God. God works in us, and with us, and 
by us. And yet we live for ourselves again ; because 
tiiey who serve God in serving man, shall find a reward 
worthy of such a master. He who scattered over infi- 
nite space, by his creating hand, the worlds like golden 
seed, that from them as a mighly reaper he might 
gather eternal harvests of glory, will leave no scanty 
gleaning for the humblest spirit that sows his little 
field in godlike hope to share his Maker's joy. There^ 
fore it is that I speak to you, who, in these rich oppor- 
tunities of learning, have been entrusted with precious 
truth and the skill to communicate it, of the duties of 
educated mertj duties which you owe to God, and can 
be discharged only in doing good to the world. 

The first which suggests itself, is. Perseverance in in- 
telkctual pursuits. 

It would be absurd to suppose that by an educated 
man is meant one who has obtained the acme of human 
knowledge; nor will the ridiculous notion that your 
education is complete on the day when you are gradu- 
ated or enter upon public life, obtain in your minds. 
Knowledge is infinite as God, and he has set no limits 
to the immortal soul. Science is enlarging her bounda- 
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ries in an ever4ncreasing ratio, and the adept of twenty 
years since would be but a smatterer now. To remain 
stationary in knowledge is to become ignorant. Our 
early studies, at the best, give us nothing more than 
the mere elements of truth, the rules of acquiring it, a 
taste for enjo3ring it, discipline of our powers, and some 
skill in the us^ of books or the observation of pheno- 
mena. In them we only learn how to study. The 
universe of knowledge lies all before us. The purpose 
of our education is defeated, and its value vilely 'cast 
away, except we carry out these advantages in follow- 
ing life. Whatever be your fature occupation in life» 
whether in the professions called learned, or other 
engagements not less honourable or necessary in the 
service of society, remember that at the cost of long 
and expensive training you now belong to the rank of 
educated men, gifted with intellectual taste and power. 
If you would not become disgraced recreants from your 
order, carry with you wherever you go, in all possible 
circumstances, a love and zeal for increasing knowledge. 
Let no day pass without exercising your acquired skill 
and increasing your mental worth, for in not putting 
out to usury the talent entrusted to your agency you will 
merit the infamy of the wicked and slothful servant^ 
slotiiiful because wicked, and wicked because slothful. 
Do not think this impracticable, or that study in the 
true sense of the word is inconsistent with active busi« 
ness. Such an opinion is the growth of indolence or 
dulness. Those who have done most for science in all 
its branches have been, with exceptions not frequent, 
men who wrested from necessary toil time for its 
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generous and ennobling service, and that often when 
their daily pursuits were in opposite directions to the 
walks in which they became distinguished. No man 
conscious of mind and immortality, should suffer him- 
self to be in such bondage to sordid, cares, as to have 
no time for the exercise of his better powers aQd the 
culture of his higher life. Surely, it vere not worth 
our while to live, if all our years be exhausted in an- 
swering the questions, "What shall we eat? what shall 
we 'drink? and wherewithal shall we be clothed?" — 
The intervals usually denominated leisure, are those 
in which our proper life should be found; and there* 
fore ought to be sedulously sought, guarded and em- 
ployed. No man who has a proper strength of will to 
practise economy of his minutes, need be denied so 
pure and profitable a luxury! The early morning, 
before Mammon is awake; the calm midnight, when 
the bustle of the world is hushed ; the various pauses 
necessarily occurring in business-so often wasted in 
excessive sleep, in lounging ease or idle gossip — afford 
even to the most burthened precious opportunities for 
reading, observation, and thought. You may have 
read of a zealous scholar who, finding himself daily 
called to his food some little time before it was ready, 
improved the intervals which must otherwise have been 
lost, in preparing three huge quartos for the press. A 
learned friend of my own,^ whose elaborate works have 
won for him genuine and exalted fame in both hemi- 
spheres, and who, while skilled in general literature, 
is a most voluminous writer as weU as an indefatigable 

* Dr. Danglison, of Philadelphia. 
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and eminently successful teacher in his peculiar 
science, has often assured me that he was never so busy, 
but he could find time for something more, to the truth 
of which assertion those who find delight in his in- 
structive and ever cheerful society can bear witness. 

Every one needs some relaxation or amusement, and 
experience has found that the best relief for the mind 
is not idleness, but change of occupation. Let your 
relaxation be found in intellectual engagements,. and 
your amusement in the entertaining developments of 
truth. Though perhaps wearisome at first, such a 
habit of study will soon become a second and higher 
nature. You will find no refreshment like communion 
with graceful or exalted minds, and instead of a toil to 
be feared, you will welcome release from other toil, 
that you may turn to the conversation of philosophy, 
a friend ever ready, and ever faithful. He who has 
this habit is never alone, and never without a pleasure. 
If he walk abroad, the heavenly bodies as they wheel 
in their circuits, the winds and the storm-clouds, whose 
laws once seemed inscrutable, the innumerable tribes 
of living things, with their varied anatomy and instincts 
and uses, the plants of the field and the trees of the 
wood, the rocks, the very soil on which he treads, all 
speak to him in a language he understands, and give 
him lessons of profit and delight If he sit at home, 
the volume in his hand with better than magic power 
uplifts him from the dull earth in the truthful dreams 
of the poet, bears him back to past ages, acquaints him 
with the experience of man individual and social, re- 
veals to him in an hour secrets which others toiled 
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years to discover, brings him into communion with the 
best minds in their best actings; or, if he close his senses 
for quiet meditation, he has within a world of pleasant 
and exalted thought. Nor let it be said that these 
pursuits unfit a man for his ordinary occupation. This 
can be true only so far as his ordinary occupation is 
unfit for him. They do indeed refine and elevate, and 
so may disgust him with the mere lucre of gain and the 
petty objects of common ambition ; but for this very 
reason they should be cherished. You will need all 
their influence to keep you from sordidness, selfishness, 
and worldliness, from becoming the slave of dollars and 
cents, of truckling expediency, of popular prejudice, or 
worse, of sense and appetite. 

The present life was not given to be exhausted upon 
its own necessities, but to advance us towards a better, 
the eternal sphere of knowledge, love and divine ser- 
vice. You were not made immortal, nor have you been 
thus carefully educated, to labour in one dull round 
like a slave at the wheel or a convict on the tread-mill. 
It is your privilege and your duty to redeem from the 
impediments of daily business some moments of mental 
freedom, which is true life. Such breathings of a 
purer air will not make you worse men of business, 
but may make you better men, conscious of a higher 
being, of purer aims and more generous thought. Can 
it be that business is necessarily so degraded as to for- 
bid its leisure to literature and science, nay to religion 
itself which refines and' elevates most of all ? What 
better then is it than the hewing of wood or the drawing 
of water, than the work of the ox or the ass? What 
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need of mind and education for this ? But it is not so. 
A thousand examples tgo familiar for citation show that 
the best men of business have not unfrequently been 
those whose capacities were most enlarged by mental 
culture. Such men may sometimes fail, but with no 
injustice to their creditors they remain rich. If Roscoe 
from no fault of his own became a bankrupt merchant, 
the historian of the Medici lives immortal in fame ; and 
who that ever felt a ray of light upon his brain but 
would prefer the authorship of the Pleasures of Memory 
to all the wealth of Rogers the banker ? If ignorant 
men by fortuitous successes or parsimonious grasping 
attain remarkable wealth, their success has but the 
disgraceful effect of making their ignorance and covet- 
ousness the more remarkable. The needy sycophant 
may flatter them, the unfortunate debtor ruined by their 
exactions, humble himself before them, and their im- 
patient heirs wait servilely for their death; but the poor- 
est scholar is far more respectable than they who are 
valued only by the money in their chest. It is I know 
a popular prejudice that theory is useless to a practical 
man, but what department of human labour is there that 
science has not lightened and made more profitable, or 
may not extend yet more? So that even in a man's par* 
ticular walk of business, he may find knowledge of truth 
only to be gained' by study, his best adviser and assis- 
tant. Is the merchant less likely to be skilful in 
trade because he understands its laws, and is able to 
anticipate those causes of supply and demand which 
come from beyond the vision of the common observer ? 
How much ruin might have been averted from our 
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prostrate commerce by the practice of a few rules of 
political economy, in the face ^f which our legislators 
and our community, lured by the most extravagant 
speculation, rushed upon their own destruction? Is a 
farmer less likely to apply his labour successfully, 
because he can analyze his composts and adjust by the 
rules of tru#science his means of increase? or the manu- 
facturer from his knowledge of improved mechanism, 
or the chemistry of dyes? A physician who is not a 
man of continually growing science is a quack, and no 
man in our day can grow in science without some 
literature. The jurist is unworthy to practise his 
noble profession, the interpretation and defence of right, 
who is not thoroughly conversant with the history and 
heart of man, deeply read in models of logical eloquence, 
and raised above all hireling motive by a generous sense 
of his own high calling. The preacher, and to the 
sacred office I am told that not a few of you aspire, 
perhaps more than all others needs the widest range of 
knowledge and cultivation of mind, in a day when the 
records of past ages, the developments of every science, 
and the most abstruse metaphysics, are ransacked by the 
opponents of revelation and the advocates of false Chris- 
tianity. He owes it to himself, his hearers, and his God 
to be prepared against all error, for truth when fairly 
set forth is never antagonistic to religion. It has been the 
fashion with some to pronounce zeal and piety inde- 
pendent of mental cultivation for success in that cause 
which can prosper only by the blessing of God. But 
God himself works not without means. Nor should 
it be forgotten, that though he chose illiterate men 
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for aposdes, he qualified them at the Pentecost with 
various learning before he sent them forth into the 
world; nay, that the very chiefest of them all, who was 
most successful in baffling the philosopher and the 
sophist as well as in teaching the simple and the slave, 
was one trained in all the arts of the schools. One must 
read most superficially those epistles which have fed 
the church in all ages with divine truth, not to see that 
the Holy Ghost employed the varied learning and 
logical discipline of St. Paul, as well as his mighty 
mind and gigantic heart. It is true that the pulpit is 
no place for the parade of learning, and none so abuse it 
but the pedant and the pretender. But it requires no 
small learning to be correct, not alittle study to be simple, 
and great command of language to be plain. It is, with 
rare exceptions, your uneducated or half-educated men 
that confound their audience with great swelling poly- 
syllables of vanity, imperfect definitions which are 
fruitful of error, and thoughts good perhaps in them- 
selves, but with as little arrangement as chaos. The 
thoroughly educated preacher alone is lucid, simple and 
intelligible, because his words are well chosen, his 
scheme preconceived, and his logic exact. But little 
do the people know how much the dialectics of the 
Stagyrite, the vehement directness of Demosthenes, the 
sonorous cadences of Tully, yes, even the graceful ex- 
pressions of the lyric and the epic have contributed 
to their edification in the house of God. Little do they 
know that years of patient study over the yellow pages 
of classic lore, were spent to make the sermon so plain 
that the child bears it home and fancies he could have 
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preached it himself. It is said of Cecil, (I think) that 
in his later years he separated all his classics from his 
library and burned them. Had he bnmed them at 
twenty, we should never have heard of Cecil. He had 
drawn the honey from the hive and he burned but the 
straw. Moses was trained in all the learning of Egypt 
as well as kept forty years in the desert, before he was 
set at the head of Israel. Luther and Calvin and the 
other leading reformers were men of the most profound 
erudition, and their immense volumes show that they 
used their learning in the midst of their fatigues and 
perils, to the last. John Wesley came a scholar armed 
from the university, and in his most edifying dis- 
courses a scholar's eye can see how well he used his 
early advantages. A cloak and some books and some 
parchments were all the wealth for which the Apostle of 
the Gentiles seemed to care ; and unless you doubt the 
inspiration of his advice to Timothy, "Give attention to 
reading," you had better go without the cloak than the 
books or the parchments. 

Whatever be your future occupation, persevere in 
study. If learning be not useful, why have you wasted 
time in these halls ? If it be, its increase must be an 
increase of usefulness. You are now only upon the 
threshold of knowledge. Refuse to press forward and 
you dishonorably abandon the advantage you have 
gained. You will be the disgrace of scholarship, and 
blots upon the list of educated men. 

It is the duty of educated men to teach the people 
knowledge. 
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By the people, I mean the* mass of- society without 
respect to rank or privileged classes, the social man. 
The time was when knowledge like power was the 
birth-right of the few ; when it was treasonable in the 
many to dare more than to toil or fight at the command 
of masters; and when the Greek philosopher, the 
Roman poet and the Jewish scribe were unanimous 
in calling the common people accursed. Even in 
democratic Athens, Socrates thei^st friend of man in 
all heathen antiquity, pronounced physical industry 
incompatible with mental elevation. The politics of 
Plato, Aristotle and TuUy, treat the artizan and the 
slave with almost equal contempt. The will of the 
people was never fairly acknowledged in any ancient 
commonwealth. With this neglect of the common 
mind was joined neglect of the common heart, and the 
morals of the people were as low as their knowledge. 
The idea of virtue was hidden behind the veil of an 
esoteric philosophy. Even immortality and the favor 
of heaven were appropriated as exclusive privileges 
by the rich, the high-born and the learned. Hence 
throughout the classic ages you see the masses left 
undisturbed, nay, encouraged in all the degrading im- 
purities of a polytheism which the philosopher ridiculed 
in secret, and considered beyond the hope of moral ele- 
vation by those who exulted to discover the divine in 
themselves and aspired to a. resumption within the 
embrace of the one good and original source of all 
spirit. It was Christianity which first took away ig- 
nominy from labour. Jesus who came from God and 
who was God, Jesus who came to be the Redeemer of 
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humanity from ^all the * disgraces of that fall which 
wrung sweat from the brow of man, Jesus took his 
place among the despised multitude, a child of poverty, 
in a family supported by daily toil. Thus did He, who 
was called ^'the carpenter's son" demonstrate that the 
highest dignity, the purest wisdom, the noblest virtue, 
may dwell in the breast and adorn the life of the 
labourer and the poor man. He proclaimed a kingdom 
not of this world, in% which the petty distinctions in- 
vented by earthly pride are unknown, a kingdom of 
knowledge, of generous love, of equal truth and godlike 
righteousness. He poured unutterable contempt upon 
pomp, and pretensions, and exclusiveness, when, with- 
out a home, his companions some fishermen from the 
sea-side of Galilee and a publican, in the face of bigot 
threats, he turned from denouncing the t3nrant, the 
pharisee and the pedantic scribe, to teach the multi- 
tude in the streets, on the shore, and the mountain. 
At the voice of his Gospel, the burden-bearer, the 
slave, and the outcast looked up and hoped. They 
felt themselves no longer forgotten, but in the con- 
sciousness of immortality and the divine regard, 
aspired to sonship with God and an inheritance of 
immortal light. Well was it said of him, "Never man 
spake like this man." How poor are all the ethics of 
the schools and the codes of nations beside his simple 
rule, to love God supremely and our neighbour as our- 
selves! How clear is his demonstration against all 
prejudices of rank, or fortune, or party, when he pro- 
nounces every man our neighbour who needs our help! 
I would not turn your thoughts away from the religious 
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import of his teachings, for social morality is the 
genuine fruit of evangelical faith, but I will say that 
he, who cannot read in the teachings of Jesus and the 
divine example that confirmed them, the equality of 
human rights, and the duty of every man to do his 
fellow man good, not as a master, neither as a slave, 
but as a brother loving and desirous of being loved, has 
not yet known Christ as he ought to know him. 
Whence came that sublime theory of our constitution 
(would to God it were more fully carried into practice!) 
"that all men are created equal"? Not from the mis- 
nomered republics of antiquity, not from any tome 
of heathen learning, not from the boasted system of 
half-enfranchised Britain, from which, notwithstanding 
common opinion, we have taken far less than from the 
popular institutions of the Netherlands. It was found 
by the fathers of the confederacy nowhere else than in 
the New Testament of Jesus Christ. Jesus the de- 
liverer first proclaimed man free, and the full import of 
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civil freedom was never understood until the founda- 
tion of our government was laid in the will of the 
whole people. 

Let then the authority of heaven and the highest 
authority we acknowledge on earth, inspire us with a 
profound love to man as man. Let us regard man in 
whatever station we find him as our brother, as more 
than our brother, as one for whom Christ died, whom 
God is not ashamed to invite into his family, and to 
oflfer the riches of an eternal glory. Let us consider 
no dignity so great as that of serving him whom the 
Father of honour and virtue has made the recipient 
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of those dfices which gratitude for divine kindness 
should inspire, and whose faculties of thought, range 
of affection, capacities for happiness or misery, and 
extent of influence are so incalculably vast. No hu- 
man engagement approaches so near the perfect work 
of Him who was God with man, as his, who labours to 
teach the multitude truth and goodness, and who cares 
less for the applause of the proud or the approbation of 
the learned, than for the privilege of uplifting by a 
power more stupendous than that the Syracusan longed 
for, some soul, fallen low into ignorance and sin, to the 
dignity of knowledge and virtue ; nor can there be 
motive sufficient to perseverance in a work so difficult, 
except from such sympathy as our Elder Brother felt 
for fallen man. My friends. He who placed bread in 
the hands of his disciples, and multiplied the few loaves 
of a lad's wallet into plenty for a multitude of thousands, 
has committed to you the gift of knowledge, whose 
quality is to multiply in the hands of all who dis- 
pense it, the more it is imparted. Like the light of the 
sun which shines not the less when he makes the stars 
of the firmament to radiate brightness, is the light of 
truth which has shone upon your minds, that you may 
be centres of radiating knowledge to many more. 

Without such a determination to teach the people, 
you will be unfaithful to your dignity as citizens of a 
free democracy. There are those among us, and not 
unfrequently of that class whose education should have 
lifted them above such moral cowardice, who doubt the 
sufficiency of our republican institutions, and express 
sickly fears of our nation's great experiment, nay, even 
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long after a stronger, by which they mean a more aristo- 
cratic, government. Intent upon the real evils that ap- 
pertain to our system, (not peculiar to it, but arising 
from the general imperfection of every thing human,) 
and looking from a distance at the royal governments 
of the old world, where the few are maintained in 
wealth and luxurious ease by the bayonet that drives 
back the many, they are ready to pronounce the theory 
false, that a nation may, under God, govern themselves. 
Shame upon them for asserting that there can be 
no permanent order among men except that of paving 
stones beaten down and fixed in the earth, over which 
rank and riches may roll in triumphant mastery! 
Shame upon them, for permitting the few failures and 
difficulties which must be expected to lie in the way 
of every scheme for man's advancement, to deaden their 
sensibility to the elevating hope dictated by religion, 
and cherished by philanthropy, that man may be free 
and rise in moral dignity in proportion as he is free ! 
Shame upon them for base treasonable ingratitude to 
those laws which maintain them and their children in 
rights never before possessed by a people on earth ! 
Shame upon them for their degeneracy from that un- 
equalled ancestry who pledged life, fortune and sacred 
honour to the support of principles they doubt, and of 
privileges they would abandon ! Shame upon them, I 
say, and God forbid that any of you should ever be 
found among their narrow-minded faction, or take up 
their puling fears into your lips ! 

But at the same time that we would cherish strong 
faith in the excellence of our institutions, we must 
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always remember that the essential strength of a repub- 
lic lies in a community of interests and an interchange 
of benefits. No one class of our people or section of 
our country could be safely entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the rest because of prejudices which would 
inevitably arise. The advantage of our system is, that 
while it promotes a reciprocity of good offices, preju- 
dices neutralize prejudices in the alembic of the general 
will, and the amalgam produced by the fusion together 
of various opinions and policies and interests, is far better 
than could be expected from any other method. Each 
individual therefore is bound by the nature of our 
government to contribute as much as in him lies to the 
general good with which his own is identified, and 
whenever any one refuses thus to do his part, the action 
of the whole must be necessarily impaired. But it 
has been too often proved, to need argument from me, 
that the best means of republican prosperity are know- 
ledge and virtue. It is your high office as educated 
men to contribute both. You go forth among the peo- 
ple accredited as students of truth, with the conscious- 
ness of possessing it, and the skill to impart it. 

The people look for such service at the hands of 
educated men. They are willing to receive it from 
you, if it be rendered, not in a spirit of haughty dicta- 
tion, nor at a cold distance, but with a generous sympa- 
thy and a courteous respect. See that you are not 
unfaithful to your high calling, and that you do not 
dishonourably withhold from your country, the vast 
blessings Providence has fitted you to bestow, and 
which are vital to it« welfare. Never dare, as some 
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educated drones among us have dared, to censure the 
people's errors and despair of their integrity, while you 
hold yourselves aloof from them, or are wanting in 
any effort to show them the right. If our national 
experiments fail, it must be because our countrymen 
will have been unfaithful to themselves. See to it that 
you be not among the traitors, for the citizen who has 
knowledge and neglects to impart it is guilty of the 
worst treason. The ignorant and brutal wretch who 
joins the mob in outrage and violence against the laws, 
is not so criminal as they who might have turned his 
early feet in the paths of intelligent virtue, but did not. 
You must not think to despise the people and to be 
secure from their ruin. They are the foundation, and 
when that fails, wo to the polished pillar and the 
carved cornice! The ruin will be universal and in- 
discriminate. 

I need not describe in detail the various methods by 
which in this age of advancement you may impart 
knowledge. They are and always will be sufficiently 
obvious to a willing mind. Ever be found the advo- 
cates of education. Testify by the pains you take to 
spread it, your sense of the treasure you have yourselves 
received. Seize every fitting opportunity to impart it 
by your pen, your lips and your influence. Shrink from 
the burdens and responsibilities of no office that may 
enlarge your ability to do this good. Be the open and 
fearless champions of all legislation in aid of science 
and art and literature. Stand faithfully by those pub- 
lic men, who may meet with popular prejudice because 
of their efforts in behalf of a policy so wise. But 
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especially devote your untiring energies to the im- 
provement and increase of Common Schools. The 
Athenian pointed to the splendid Acropolis with exult- 
ing pride, because he believed that there in the match- 
less Parthenon, whose pure Pentelican and exquisite 
proportions are still beyond the dreams of architectural 
genius, was enshrined the Palladium of his country, 
the symbol of heavenly knowledge; but were I asked 
to declare the preserving charm of our beloved coun- 
try, I would lead the inquirer not to the Capitoline 
height where legislators but express the popular 
opinion, nor even to the halls of more erudite science 
which can at best be trodden by few, but to the com- 
mon school-house. There the minds that rule the land 
are fashioned. There, under God, the destinies of the 
nation are determined. I have more fear and more 
hope from the troops of sturdy youth that ply their 
tasks within, or their sports without its humble 
threshold, than from all the mincing fops of fashion, or 
the mere rich that emulate at a ridiculous distance the 
pride and the airs of foreign aristocracy. If you would 
serve your country well, if you would guard the 
suffrages of our free people from the arts of the dema- 
gogue, and nerve their hearts against the insidious 
encroachments of those who would buy themselves into 
power with the very money of the state, let the common 
school system be your most earnest care; and especially 
the country common schools, for whatever be the noise 
and pretension of our cities, and however necessary it 
may be that the youth within them be trained, it is 
the country, the hardy yeomanry, who eat the bread of 
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their own, honest sweat, that rule, ever have ruled and 
will rule the state. 

Popular education needs greatly your watchfulness 
and support, because the system we have is far from 
perfect in its theory, and is vdth yet greater difficulty 
carried into practice from the Boeotian prejudices it 
meets vri.th among the people themselves. It is with 
much pains and patience that we can find sufficient 
consent upon their part to affi)rd a fulcrum for the 
moral lever, and the greatest obstacle of all is their 
unvri-Uingness to afford sufficient wages to competent 
teachers. The boor that vociferates over his team is 
better paid than the moral and intellectual guide of 
fifty country children. The failures of incompetent 
teachers increase and perpetuate misapprehensions of 
the value of education. Knowledge never can flourish 
until the profession of the teacher be held in high re- 
gard. Let it be your aim to lead the way in such 
enlightened homage. Spare no influence, spare no 
expense within your ability to establish good and 
sufficient teachers in your own neighbourhoods. Show 
by every token of unfeigned respect and hospitable 
attention your regard for their office as of the best 
dignity, and worthy the best rewards, that men of 
superior minds may be won to dedicate their lives to a 
work, which they now pursue, if they undertake it at 
all, with a restless impatience of its unjust obscurity 
and meagre returns. 

Cherish again I say the common schools. Polygnotus 
after he had painted their heroes in the fresco of the 
Pcecile lived by a decree of the Amphictyonic council 
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the guest of all Greece ! The Romans filled their 
atria and their public places with the statues of their 
illustrious ancestors. But far more worthy of a nation's 
gratitude is he who imprints upon the fresh minds of 
the young lessons that shall make them living exam- 
ples of patriotic virtue. Far richer illustrations of the 
nation's glory shall those minds be which in early years 
have been moulded into moral beauty and animated 
by fire from heaven, brought down, not by sacrilegious 
theft, but prayer. I speak in no disparagement of the 
Fine Arts. They have their high moral uses. Would 
that they were more cherished among us ! But there 
is no art so godlike as the education of young minds 
in truth. It is the nearest approach man can make to 
creating power. 

It is the duty of educated men to maintain a freedom 
from prejudices. 

Prejudices are opinions held without sufficient reason. 
A prejudice is not always in favour of error, but with- 
out due examination we can never know error from 
truth. All prejudices therefore should meet with your 
unsparing condemnation. Narrow or uncultivated 
minds are inevitably subject to prejudice, because they 
are called to judge and act with reference to matters of 
which they cannot have sufficient knowledge ; and thus 
it is that we see such numbers of enthusiastic adherents 
to the most absurd theories, moral, political and reli- 
gious. It would be the extreme of harshness to con- 
demn every follower of false doctrines, as wilfully and 
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knowingly a deceiver. The greater part verily believe 
that they are in the service of truth. It is their honesty 
that makes them so zealous and mischievous. But 
God has bestowed upon us mind that we may be 
guided by truth alone, and by truth alone should we 
allow ourselves to be convinced, else our reason sinks 
below the surer instincts of the brute. Even Christian 
faithv is but a higher reason, drawing her legitimate 
conclusions from that which she knows upon sufficient 
data to be the testimony of the Father of truth. You 
have been thus carefully educated that you might be 
able to examine facts and make correct induction from 
them. It will then be a monstrous abuse of your 
cultivated strength, if you devote it to any service but 
that of truth, or if you fail to carry on a constant and 
unsparing war against prejudice of every kind. In 
the contest waging between darkness and light there 
can be no neutrality. "He that is not with me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with me scatter- 
eth abroad," is the declaration of the Great Teacher 
of truth. "Ye shall know the truth," said he again, 
" and the truth shall make you free." While, however, 
education is intended to free us from prejudice, it by no 
means follows that the cultivated mind is entirely 
emancipated, until education be carried to that highest 
pitch which is only known in the spiritual sphere of 
perfect light. There are prejudices arising from de- 
fects in education itself; prejudices that lie deep in 
our corrupt nature, growing with our growth ; preju- 
dices whose seeds have been sown in our early child- 
hood; prejudices derived from the associates or guardians 
of our youthful days, from the respect and veneration 
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in which we hold those to whom we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as authority and example; preju- 
dices from a false notion of self-interest, pride of 
consistency, or attachment 1;o sect, party or country. 

I would be far from asserting that great deference 
is not due especially from the young, to superiors in 
age or in wisdom, and readily condemn the plausible, 
but hurtful notion, that the youthful mind should 
receive nothing as true which it has not of itself dis- 
covered to be true. It is the order of Providence that 
we should be mentally, as well as physically depend- 
ent, until we have reached a proper maturity. The 
first lesson of true education is not to think for our- 
selves, but to learn how to think, how to use our men- 
tal instruments, and when we have acquired such skill, 
and not until then, are we to suppose our apprentice- 
ship complete. Neither would I fling a mature mind 
loose to act for itself as though mind had never preceded 
it, and all the knowledge that has come down to us vri.th 
the signatures of the wise and good in past ages, strain- 
ed, as it were, through the scrutiny of long time, were 
to be treated as doubtful. It is not prejudice but reason, 
which hesitates to reject such established principles, 
until they have been most severely and elaborately 
examined. But notwithstanding these admissions, you 
should lay it down as a rule, that prejudice as such is 
to be rooted out and guarded against as far as possible 
by educated men. Truth never loses by examination. 
That which shuns the light is error, only error, and 
that continually. 

Thus, there have been fears in the minds of some 
pious but weak persons, that the advancing light of 
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science is adverse to religion, and that the scepticism, 
which unhappily sometimes characterizes men of 
science who are too intent upon nature to look up to 
nature's God, is a proper occasion of doubt whether 
scientific studies be favourable to faith. That science, 
like every other gift of God may be perverted to sin 
by irreligious hearts, no one can deny. The sun itself 
gives light for the commission of innumerable crimes; 
and yet far more and worse are committed under cover 
of darkness. So scepticism and forgetfulness of the 
true God and all the sad results of such moral desti- 
tution abound far more in abodes of ignorance than in 
those of learning. It cannot be that infidelity is a 
legitimate effect of science. The author of nature is 
the author of the Bible, and if to ouil minds they ever 
seem to be in opposition, it must be because we read 
one or the other, perhaps both, wrong. "A little 
philosophy," said the writer of the Novum Organum, 
"inclineth a man's mind to atheism, (just as people 
who know but very little are apt to be very pre- 
sumptuous upon that little,) but depth in philosophy 
bringeth a man's mind about to religion." Newton, and 
Bacon, and Locke, to whom we are principally indebted 
for the revival of science, were devout advocates of 
revelation; while Cuvier, and Whewell, and Buckland 
and Babbage may be fearlessly cited to show, that in 
the pure and elevated atmosphere of their science, 
the mirror of nature reflects more distinctly the image 
of God. Between the periods of the former and latter 
classes of names, the attempts of Hobbes and Shaftes- 
bury, and Monboddo, and Voltaire and Helvetius and 
Hume and a host of infidels minarum gentiuniy to destroy 
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religion by false facts from almost every branch of 
science, have met with radical defeat. The chronology 
of the Chinese and the fabulous pretensions of the 
Hindus were invoked with only brief exultation. The 
materialism of the last generation is now driven before 
the ideal philosophy, itself full of error, but destined, as 
we trust, when it has done its work to subside into the 
media via of truth. The records of the Pyramids have 
given forth their hieroglyphic testimony to the sacred 
record. Astronomy with her eclipses tells of the glory 
of the God of grace ; and when the geologist has pene- 
trated to the lowest stratum of the globe we inhabit, he 
is made to re-echo the exclamation of the man of God, 
"Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations 
of the earth." Well may we say in the strong language 
of your justly honoured President, (who, let us trust, will 
soon be restored to you, his rich mind yet more adorned 
with the treasures he has been collecting in foreign 
fields, his warnt patriotism yet more confirmed by ob- 
servation of regal and aristocratic tyranny, and his 
pious soul glowing from his pilgrimage in that land, 

*< Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage on the bitter cross" — 

to assume with yet more distinguished success his re- 
sponsible position;) ''Religion and literature, (in which 
he includes scientific treatises) are mutual helpmates to 
the knowledge, love and glory of God." 

Be it then your care, my educated friends, to vindi- 
cate the moral honour of science from the ignorant pre- 
judices of even pious men. Follow, fearlessly follow 
truth in nature, as an angel sent to lead you to a walk 
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with God. Account it superstition to doubt that the 
mighty chain of cause and eflFect has been let down 
upon earth, that we may trace its links upward to the 
supreme height where it is riveted in the throne of 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb. Remember 
that the same iron hand, which crushed Galileo because 
he dared to teach truth in science, locked up the Word 
of Life from the poor, and asserted its terrific rule by 
the dungeon, the thumb-screw, the rack and the flame. 

I have selected this unfounded fear of science as a 
strong instance of the power which prejudice has to put 
a good man in opposition to a good thing. We have 
no time for farther examples. 

It may, however, be asserted in brief, that bigotry in 
all its forms is a manifestation of prejudice. 

Bigotry has been defined to be a blind zeal in favour 
of particular opinions accompanied, as it always is, by 
a denunciatory spirit against all who differ from us. 
Unhesitating condemnation of those who cannot think 
as we think, is a clear evidence that our belief is 
founded on prejudice, for we show ourselves unwilling 
to allow their impartial investigation. From the im- 
perfection of the human mind and the wide variety of 
our tempers and circumstances, there must be differ- 
ences of opinion among men ; and it is through the war 
of opinions that truth is discovered and established. 
Justice should grant every man the same right to think 
for himself that we claim for ourselves, and a fair 
charity suppose him to be as honest in his creed as we 
are in our own. We may believe him to be in error, 
his errors hurtful, and his arguments sophistical and 
unfair, yet from his peculiar bias he may not see the 
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danger or the sophism, and the proper method of meet- 
ing the mischief we apprehend, is open, manly and 
courteous argument. That much immediate evil may 
result from free discussion, is true; and so there may 
from the electric storm which clears the atmosphere ; 
but far greater evil would occur, as history proves, 
from the prohibition of it. The arbitrary power which 
at first ordains truth, may soon decree falsehood, and 
the confessor of truth be burned in the flame kindled 
for the heretic. We suflFer keenly if we be denounced 
for our opinions, but the Gospel rule should deter us 
from inflicting upon others what we would deprecate 
for ourselves. 

This is the spirit of the Master in religion. If ever 
he loses his characteristic gentleness in the sternness 
of condemnation, it is against those who uncharitably 
condemn others. An arrogation of infallibility is Anti- 
Christ, whether it wear the Papal scarlet, the prelatical 
lawn, the Genevan cloak, the Quaker drab, or the 
plain coat of the Methodist. It is preposterous not to 
admit that honest differences of opinion may exist. 
As John Wesley says, "How soon was unanimity lost 
and differences sprung up in the church of Christ, and 
that not in nominal but in real Christians, nay, in the 
very chief of them, the apostles themselves! Nor does 
it appear that the differences which then began were 
ever entirely removed. It is, therefore, no way sur- 
prising that infinite varieties of opinion should now be 
found in the Christian church." And that great and 
good man, who is now rejoicing in the perfect light 
where no shadow is known, lays down the rule (God 
give us grace to follow it!) that when we see one 
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doing good, casting out devils in the name of Christ, 
we should acknowledge, love, assist, and pray for him, 
though in other things he follow not us. Consider, my 
friends, that but for open argument the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim and the Gentile tyrant had crushed Christianity 
in its birth ; the false systems of heathenism had never 
been overthrown, nor the glorious Reformation ever 
dissipated the foul darkness of the middle ages. I know 
that controversy often rages like a conflagration, but 
though it may consume the "wood, hay, and stubble," 
which human vdsdom has heaped upon the truth, the 
precious foundation is safe and indestructible. 

Like every other prejudice, religious bigotry pre- 
vails mostly among the weak and illiterate, though 
they are too often led away by men who know better 
and do worse. Those who have argued away their 
own doubts, should know how to sympathise with 
minds struggling against error. 

Be it, therefore, your aim as educated men, to set a 
high example of religious charity, whatever may be 
the creed you see fit to adopt. Though your zeal may 
blaze against error, let it be toward the errorist as the 
genial flame of love which warms not hurts, cherishes 
but not devours. Account whatever divides the hearts 
of Christians, Christ's followers, certain heresy. It is 
most impudent forgery to write "Catholic" upon the 
architrave of a system which excludes from the grace 
of God, all who wear not our bonds. Little can be said of 
their intelligence, who can assign no reason for prefer- 
ring their own sect ; but he who considers not the name 
of Christian as higher than sect, is not worthy to bear it. 
It is not only among religionists that bigotry is found. , 
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Political prejudice produces the same denunciatory and 
malignant spirit. What vile words and reproachful 
accusations, are bandied between contending parties? 
Neither the sanctities of social life, domestic peace, nor 
personal character are safe from the recklessness of 
party rage. Such intolerance is in painful contrast 
with the true nature of our institutions. Our fathers 
wrested these states from foreign domination in the 
firm conviction that they had the right and ability to 
govern themselves. The prohibition of primary popu- 
lar assemblies, in which public interests might be freely 
discussed, and public measures fearlessly pronounced 
upon, was justly considered by them most dangerous 
tyranny; and their great care seems to have been to 
make political opinion free, and to protect us in the 
exercise of this right purchased at such cost of sacrifice, 
suffering and blood. For what end were we delivered 
from royal tyranny, if our brethren are to enchain our 
opinion, or we theirs ? or if a citizen for declaring his 
honest belief, be subject to pains and penalties, to a 
sensitive mind as severe as though they were enacted 
by law? In what manner is the popular will, the 
legitimate sovereign of the land, to be known, if we be 
hampered and threatened and persecuted for the ex- 
pression of our own? The man who could so muzzle 
the voice of his fellow citizen is himself in heart a des- 
pot. Indeed, in such case it might well be doubted 
whether one master were not better than many. 

Besides, our government is emphatically one of ex- 
periment. There has never been one like it on the 
earth, and few precise precedents can be cited for its 
rule. Not a few fair hypotheses have been by the test 
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of practice proved to be false. Not a few have been 
originated and been established as true. Not a few 
remain yet to be decided upon in the progress of events. 
As is the case with every practical inquiry, there must 
be failures, mistakes, and costly disappointments. How 
very important, therefore, that there be % thorough and 
fearless searching of every public question? and that all 
possible light be thrown upon it by the reasoning of 
every mind ? Instead of denouncing those who diflFer 
from us in their notions of what is safe, beneficial or 
expedient, we should be grateful to them for adding 
their scrutiny to our own of all that concerns our 
beloved country. He who has the foresight and the 
courage to lift a warning voice against dangers hidden 
in some specious measure, seducing the hearts of the 
people with the promise of rapid prosperity; or who can 
penetrate through the veil which present circum- 
stances throw over them to the few simple laws im- 
pressed by the Almighty hand upon civil economy, and 
present them to the light as axioms no expediency 
should disregard or oppose, deserves more than a war- 
rior's crovm. He lives for his country, which is even 
more happy and honourable than to die for it. Alas ! 
what mischiefs have fallen upon us through the drown- 
ing by popular clamour of some such prophet-like 
warnings ! Is it vnse, is it brave, is it patriotic to shut 
our eyes and ears to what may be truth, before we have 
heard its reasons, or pondered its arguments ? Though 
danger may have been sometimes prophesied falsely, is it 
prudence to withdraw the sentinel from the gate ? Shall 
we forbid the alarm in a love of false security? Then 
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may the fate of the Laconians on the Italian shore be 
ours. 

**Amyclafl, cam tacerent, perdidit silentitim.'** 

Are we to make no advances in the science of govern- 
ment, when every other science is striding onward? 
Did reform r^ach its acme before our fathers died? 
Shall we reject every novel doctrine as necessarily 
error? Shall we fling away that common sense for 
which our countrymen are remarkable over Europeans, 
especially those arrogant Islanders, who are ever under 
the prejudices of long usage, and cannot think of a ♦na- 
tion without crown, lords and commons, nor imagine a 
judge without a wig, nor dream of Christianity without 
tithes, nor dare to replace a beam in their rotten fabric 
lest the whole mass topple down upon their .heads ! No, 
our fathers left us free. Free let us live. When the 
right of discussion falls beneath the poisoned steel of 
factious tyranny, let us fold our faces in our mantles 
and die with it. For then will all our liberties be the 
prey of the gambler, the gladiator, and the usurer. 
Then, Good-night to republicanism ! The last ray of 
political hope will have ceased to shine. 

Be it your care, my educated friends, not only to 
rise above such ignoble prejudice, but to rebuke and 
destroy it. I do not say, unite yourselves with no party. 
By mere individual, isolated action, you will throw 
away all your influence. It is Quixotism to ride forth a 
single knight, and think to carry all by your own lance. 
It is folly, and worse than folly, to refuse a union to 
carry great public measures with those who differ from 
us in minor particulars. Learn cheerfully to compromise 
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